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Eight decades of mercantile building in the heart of 
Toronto: from right to left, the Great Western Railway 
station designed by W. G. Storm and built in 1866 
(destroyed 1952); the Bank of Montreal, designed by 
Frank Darling and S. G. Curry and built in 1885; towering 
above it, the Canadian Bank of Commerce begun to the 
designs of Darling and John Pearson in 1929; on the far 
left, the Customs House by the Chief Architect of the 
Department of Public Works completed the following year; 
visible above the street lamp are the upper storeys of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, built to the designs of Mathers and 
Haldenby in 1951. Our magnates are taking their architec- 
ture with less and less relish; their successors have yet to 
learn how unadorned buildings should be served on a rich 
and spacious urban plane. 


Quatre-vingts ans de construction commerciale en plein 
centre de Toronto. De droite 4 gauche: la gare du chemin 
de fer Great Western, dont le plan a été tracé par W. G. 
Storm et qui a été construite en 1866; (la gare a été 
détruite en 1952) la Banque de Montréal, dont les archi- 
tectes ont été Frank Darling et S. С. Curry; l'édifice a été 
construit en 1885; dominant celle-ci, on apercoit la Banque 
Canadienne de Commerce, dont la construction a été 
commencée d’aprés les plans de Darling et John Pearson, 
en 1929; à Гехігете gauche, l'édifice de la douane, 
d'aprés les plans de l'architecte en chef du ministére des 
Travaux publics, qui a été terminé en 1930; au-dessus du 
réverbére, on apercoit les étages supérieurs de l'édifice de 
la Banque de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, construit en 1951, d'aprés 
les plans de Mathers et Haldenby. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE Decennial Census of Canada serves the immediate 

purpose of ensuring that our elected bodies are truly 
representative; and in some particulars it guides the 
allocation of public funds to those bodies. But the 
Census completed last year also provides data which go 
far to explain the acute problems facing those who are 
elected. 

The further mechanization of agriculture, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding immigration, and the elaboration 
of our manufacturing economy have meant that, of every 
ten people added to our population since 1941, almost 
seven have been added to our urban population. There 
has been a substantial increase in all our metropolitan 
areas, and a hectic race to urbanize the municipalities at 
the edges of those areas. In terms of the design and 
installation of civic plant, too often a municipal boy has 
had to tackle a municipal man’s work. Many of the junior 
local governments have now run out of money, and their 
exhaustion may be slowing the national rate of physical 
development, or imposing permanent defects in the pat- 
tern which that development is taking. 

The Census shows that our two greatest metropolitan 
areas grew in population relatively less than urban Can- 
ada as a whole. This may mean that their human dis- 
advantages and administrative irrationalities are auto- 
matically checking their continued sprawl. Administra- 
tive unification may well make easier the limitation of 
their size and the sweetening of living conditions within 
them. 

If the largest place are to be contained as to size, then 
the further development, which their market regions are 
certain to undergo, must be thought of in terms of 
relatively very rapid growth of selected metropolitan 
satellites. If the cockpits of urbanization are to shift to 
the smaller places surrounding metropolitan centres, then 
satisfactory development can only come about by the 
transfer of planning skills and building resources to those 
places. The other side of that coin is the better employ- 
ment of the skills and resources that will remain in the 
mother-city—to assist in its redevelopment according to 
its residual and now more specialized functions. 

It is too simple to suppose that urban development 
problems are chiefly to be dealt with by better money 
budgets. Where officialdom in general has fallen into 
that error, the meagre ranks of those engaged in planning 
have perhaps been too far on the opposite flank, blissfully 
skirting around the economics of what they propose, In 
the testimony given by the President of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to the Commons Banking Com- 
mittee (some of which we reprint) there is ammunition 
for advance upon the centre of the field. Sound planning 
will involve budgets not only of funds, but also of land, 
of labour, of materials. In the residential sector, for 
example, we are told that as a nation we shall need nearly 
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35 square miles of land, a working force of 275,000 men, 
and specific amounts of materials to produce 100,000 
dwellings each year—a modest ambition. We would like 
to see similarly realistic estimates in all local development 
budgets. 

That kind of budget will also take into account those 
urban assets which are being less than fully used: the land 
littered with decayed dwellings near the hearts of large 
cities, the big old houses which are the traps of small old 
families, the half-empty city lands surrounded by expen- 
sive utilities but occupied by perennially insolvent enter- 
prises of the coke-juke-and-hockshop variety. The adjust- 
ment of our great cities to the facts of slower growth 
and more specialized functions will mean they must 
recapture these waste lands and wasting buildings at 
their core. 

The Parliamentary Committee has made recommen- 
dations aimed to make urban redevelopment in Canada 
more flexible and politically adaptable than it has been. 
While those recommendations are waiting consideration 
by Parliament, our local planning agencies might profit- 
ably revise their schemes to take advantage of the mea- 
sures that should result. 

Public encouragement to construction since the war 
has been selective—promoting factories, and suburban 
bungalows for young housewives with hospitals for their 
confinements and schools for their offspring, at the 
expense of a variety of other building types which belong 
in the complement of the normal city. There is now some 
show of concern about churches, meeting halls, health 
clinics, and dwellings for elderly or single people. An 
article in this issue touches on the siting of dwellings for 
old people. 

Scarce materials and labour go further in multiple 
dwellings than in single detached ones. Yet our post-war 
housing effort outside Quebec has increased the pre- 
ponderance of houses in the most expensive form. (Mr. 
Mansur referred to Quebec, where the opposite is true, 
as the most sophisticated, mature, and rational housing 
market in Canada.) It is significant that one-half of all 
the public housing now being built in the United States 
is in the form of row-houses—a form which is utterly 
ignored in Canada in 1952. Professors Burgess and Kostka 
offer pertinent comment on the costs of this quirk in the 
building folkways of English-speaking Canadians. 

A fuller discussion of the variety of dwelling types 
that we could be using, and the advantages of their mix- 
ture in the process of town-building, will appear in the 
Housing Design Supplements which we are proud to 
offer to our subscribers. The first such Supplement will 
appear before another Review; it was prepared by staff 
of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation With 
advice from a committee which included representatives 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and of 
this Association. 


Note de la Rédaction 


Le recensement décennal permet tout d’abord de con- 
stater que nos organismes élus sont vraiment représentatifs 
et, dans certains cas, il indique la répartition des deniers 
publics entre ces organismes; mais le recensement terminé 
l'an dernier fournit aussi des données qui expliquent dans 
une large mesure les problémes auxquels doivent faire 
face les dirigeants élus. 


Presque sept sur chaque dix personnes, que ont 
augmenté la population du pays depuis 1941, habitent nos 
villes. Cela signifie un accroissement important de toutes 
nos régions métropolitaines et une course fiévreuse vers 
le statut urbain, pour ce qui est des municipalités situées 
sur leurs confins. Plusieurs de ces administrations munic- 
ipales cadettes se trouvent maintenant en face d'une caisse 
vide et elles manquent de fonds pour mettre des entraves 
au rythme de l'expansion matérielle du pays. 


Le recensement indique que dans nos deux principales 
régions métropolitaines, la population s'est moins accrue, 
proportionnellement, que dans l'ensemble du Canada 
urbain. Cela peut signifier que les désavantages, au point 
de vue humain, et absurdités administratives qu'elles 
présentent refrénent automatiquement leur expansion. S'il 
faut contenir les localités plus importantes dans certaines 
limites, toute expansion devra s'effectuer par accrois- 
sement trés rapide de satellites métropolitains choisis. 
L'expansion satisfaisante ne peut alors étre obtenue qu'en 
mettant à la disposition de ces localités les talents des 
-urbanistes et les ressources nécessaires pour construire. 
Le nouveau parti à tirer des techniciens municipaux au 
Canada et la nouvelle répartition de la richesse municipale 
du pays, voilà des questions sur lesquelles, selon toute 
apparence, nous aurons longtemps l'occasion de revenir 
dans nos publications. 


Il serait simpliste de penser que les problèmes relatifs 
à l'expansion urbaine peuvent se régler surtout au moyen 
de caisses mieux garnies. Tandis que, d’une part, les 
dirigeants tombaient un général dans une telle erreur, 
d’autre part, le petit nombre de ceux qui s’occupent 
d’urbanisme prenaient peut-être un peu trop la tangente 
opposée, négligeant l’aspect économique de leurs projets. 
Le témoignage du е de la Société centrale 
d’hypothèques et de logement au Comité de la banque 
et du commerce indique qu'il faut tenir compte des 
deniers, autant que le terrain, la main-d'oeuvre, et les 
matériaux. Ainsi, dans le secteur de l'habitation partic- 
ulière, on nous dit que le Canada comme tel devrait 
disposer de presque 35 milles carrés de terrain, d'une 
main-d'oeuvre de 275,000 hommes et des matériaux 
permettant de construire 100,000 habitations par année. 
Toutes les administrations municipales doivent tenir 
compte de tels faits dans leurs prévisions. 

Un tel programme tiendra naturellement compte de 
tout ce qui, dans les villes, n'est pas pleinement utilisé, 
par exemple, les terrains sur lesquels se trouvent, tout 


prés coeur des grandes villes, des demeures décrépites, 
d'imposantes maisons antiques que des familles devenues 
vieilles ont sur les bras, des terrains municipaux à moitié 
bátis que desservent des services publics dispendieux et 
qu'occupent toutefois des entreprises sans cesse insolv- 
ables. La mise au point que doivent effectuer nos grandes 
agglomérations, au regard d'une croissance moins rapide 
et d'un rôle plus spécialisé, signifie qu'elle devront 
remettre la main sur ces terrains et ces bâtisses qui, en 
plein coeur de la ville, ne rapportent rien. 


L'encouragement à la construction par les authorites 
gouvernementales s'est fait de facon selective, depuis la 
guerre; on a préconisé la construction de fabriques et de 
bungalows dans les banlieues, en songeant aux jeunes 
maitresses de maison, ainsi que la construction d'hópitaux 
destinés à recevoir les jeunes mamans et des écoles pour 
leur progéniture; cela s'est fait aux dépens de la con- 
struction d'autres genres d'habitations qu'on trouve 
normalement dans une ville. On manifeste aujourd'hui 
une certaine inquiétude au sujet des églises, des salles de 
réunion, des cliniques d'hygiéne et des maisons destinées 
aux personnes âgées ou célibataires. Un article de la 
présente livraison traite cette question de l'emplacement 
des demeures destinées aux vieillards. 


La Commission parlementaire a présenté des propo- 
sitions visant à rendre la remise en valeur urbaine au 
pays plus souple quant à son but et plus praticable, du 
point de vue politique, qu'elle ne l'a été jusqu'ici. Bien 
que ces propositions doivent étre étudiées par le Parle- 
ment, nos organismes locaux d'urbanisme seraient bien 
avisés de revoir leurs programmes afin de tirer parti des 
mesures qui pourront en découler. 

La rareté des matériaux et de la main-d'œuvre se fait 
plus sentir à l'égard des habitations à logements multiples 
que des maisons unifamiliales détachées. Et pourtant, 
depuis la guerre notre effort, dans le domaine du loge- 
ment, s'est porté, sauf dans Québec, surtout vers la 
construction de maisons unifamiliales. (M. Mansur a 
mentionné la province de Québec, où c'est l'inverse qui 
produit, comme étant le plus circonspect, le plus mûr, et 
le plus rationnel des marchés de propriétaires urbains 
dans le pays entier.) 

Une examen plus poussé des différents genres 
d'habitations que nous pourrions construire et les 
avantages qu'on pourrait tirer en les alliant dans l'édifica- 
tion de nos villes, voilà ce que révélera les suppléments 
intitulées Housing Design que nous sommes fiers d'offrir 
à nos abonnés. Le premier supplément de cette sorte sera 
publié avant la parution de la prochaine livraison de la 
Revue; il a été préparé par le personnel de la Société 
centrale d'hypothéques et de logement qui a bénéficié 
des conseils d'un comité composé de représentants de 
l'Institut royal d'architecture du Canada et de l'Associa- 
tion Canadienne d'Urbanisme. 
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British experience in the development of New Towns is recounted by Gordon 


Stephenson, Lever Professor of Civic Design at the School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool. As a technical officer for the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, Professor Stephenson assumed a major responsibility for the 


first New Town begun in Britain under the 1946 Act. 


This article, originally 


delivered as an address to the Brussels Housing Congress, is reprinted from 
L’Habitation, a publication of the National Institute for the Promotion of 


Housing, Brussels. 


L'EXPERIENCE BRITANNIQUE DES VILLES NOUVELLES 


par Gordon Stephenson* 


EPUIS plus d'un siécle, dans les démocraties modernes, 
des novateurs ont lancé des théories au sujet de villes 
nouvelles. Rien d'étonnant à cela. Au début du dix- 
neuvième siècle, les villes industrielles se développaient à 
une allure surprenante, tantót en des sites précédemment 
vierges, tantót ne vastes extensions de villages ou de 
bourgades existantes. Beaucoup de nos grands centres 
industriels étaient, à cette époque, des groupes de villes 
nouvelles; mais celles-ci formérent bientót, en s'agglomé- 
rant, les océans stagnants de briques et de ciment dont 
nous avons hérité. Au Parlement, une petite pléiade 
d'hommes politiques déterminés, disciples de Jeremy 
Bentham, luttaient en faveur de principes pratiques d'ur- 
banisme. Ils réclamaient l'assujettissement de l'extension 
urbaine au contróle public et voulaient des villes spacieuses 
plantées d'arbres. On les désignait généralement sous le 
nom de "philosophes radicaux", et ils furent compléte- 
ment écrasés lors des élections de 1837. La flamme de 
leur enthousiasme s'éteignit en Angleterre. La théorie du 
“laissez faire" domina la philosophie politique. Dans les 
colonies d'Australie et de Nouvelle-Zélande, la flamme 
continua à brüler quelque temps avec éclat, puis mourut 
graduellement. Les villes nouvelles les mieux conçues 
du dix-neuviéme siécle se trouvent dans les pays du Com- 
monwealth. Adélaïde, en Australie, et Wellington, en 
Nouvelle-Zélande, en sont de bons exemples. 


* M. Gordon Stephenson, alors technicien au service du ministére 
britannique de l'Aménagement urbain et rural a joué un róle 
de premier plan dans l'aménagement de la premiére Ville Nou- 
velle commencée en Grande-Bretagne sous le régime de la loi 
de 1946. M. Stephenson est actuellement professeur d'urbanisme 
municipal à l'Ecole d'architecture de l'Université de Liverpool 
et directeur de la Town Planning Review. Nous présentons ici 
le texte de la causerie qu'a prononcé le professeur Stephenson 
au Congrés de l'habitation, à Bruxelles, en avril dernier. Cet 
article a été tiré de L'Habitation, publication de l'Institut Na- 
tional pour la Promotion de l'Habitation, Bruxelles. 
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HISTOIRE RECENT 

Ce n'est qu'au début du vingtiéme siécle qu'un homme 
clairvoyant devait remporter un succés pratique de pre- 
mier plan. Aussitót aprés avoir écrit son livre fameux: 
“Cités-jardins de demain", Ebenezer Howard, aidé d'un 
groupe d'amis, fut en mesure d'entreprendre la réalisation 
d'une cité-jardin à Letchworth, dans le Hertfordshire. 
Avant qu'il mourüt, en 1925, la seconde cité-jardin s'é- 
levait rapidement à Welwyn, et il avait été anobli. 
Howard fut le premier président de la Fédération Inter- 
nationale de l'Habitation et de l'Urbanisme; c'était une 
figure trés aimée dans de nombreux pays. 

L'auvre que Howard avait menée en fondant deux 
villes nouvelles constituait un fait unique; mais il y avait 
d'autres pionniers dans le mouvement de l'urbanisme 
moderne. Au milieu du dix-neuviéme siécle, Chadwick 
et des officiers de santé parvinrent à persuader l'opinion 
publique, puis le Parlement, qu'il était indispensable pour 
des raisons de santé publique, de contróler l'implantation 
et les plans des habitations dans les nouveaux faubourgs. 
La grande loi de santé publique de 1875, qui accorda aux 
autorités régionales de vastes pouvoirs de contróle, dans 
le cadre de leurs réglements particuliers, conduisit à une 
amélioration considérable dans tous les districts subur- 
bains, et particuliérement dans ceux qu'habitaient les 
classes laborieuses. "Néanmoins nous sommes un peu 
honteux de la maniére dont les réglements particuliers 
furent appliqués. L'hygiéne, bien sür, était observée, 
mais les ensembles bâtis étaient inertes et ternes. Les 
bátisseurs spéculateurs, qui étaient à l'origine de presques 
toutes les constructions nouvelles, achetaient des terrains 
par bribes et morceaux. Il n'y avait aucun plan d'en- 
semble. Ils s'en tenaient également aux exigences mini- 
ma des autorités régionales. Catherine Bauer a défini les. 
logements de la fin du dix-neuviéme siécle comme des 
“taudis mécanisés". Elle entendait par là que les familles, 
tout en disposant des quantités d'air, de lumière et d'espace 


nécessaires à la santé, n’en étaient pas moins réduites à 
vivre dans un cadre sordide et bien souvent surpeuplé. 
On faisait peu ou pas d’efforts pour ménager des terrains 
de jeu et des espaces ouverts, ou même pour planter 
quelques arbres. Il n’y avait que de longues rues maca- 
damisées et rectilignes, bordées de longues rangées de 
maisons, et derrière les maisons se serraient de petites 
cours pavées. 

Des industriels, comme les Cadbury, les Lever, qui 
étaient suffisamment clairvoyants pour vouloir loger leurs 
ouvriers dans un cadre décent, montrèrent quel énorme 
progrès pouvait être accompli pour peu qu'un plan fût 
conçu en vue de l'aménagement d’un quartier résidentiel 
et que des architectes fussent chargés de dessiner des 
habitations modestes mais coquettes. 

Bournville, près de Birmingham, et Port Sunlight, près 
de Liverpool, commencées toutes deux avant la fin du 
dix-neuvième siècle, ne furent pas seulement d’excellents 
exemples d'implantation et d'architecture résidentielles; 
elles constituaient aussi une démonstration adéquate du 
fait que le probléme du logement et l'industrie devaient 
étre considérés conjointement. 

Au sens physique du mot, Bournville et Port Sunlight 
étaient de petites villes satellites, mais évidemment pas au 
sens administratif, car elles demeuraient soumises à 
l'autorité régionale. On peut les considérer comme des 
“moments” importants dans le mouvement rapide de 
l'évolution. 

Elles ont été bien entretenues et aujourd'hui encore, 
elles sont charmantes avec leurs beaux espaces découverts, 
leurs arbres, leurs fleurs, leurs implantations bien com- 
prises et leurs maisons bien desinées. 


DEUX HOMMES 

S'il fallait mettre en vedette les hommes qui ont réalisé 
le plus durant le vingtiéme siécle, on associerait le nom 
de Unwin à celui de Howard. Sir Raymond Unwin 
mourut aux Etats-Unis au début de la derniére guerre. 
Son influence était grande là-bas, mais elle était plus 
grande encore en Grande-Bretagne et dans d'autres pays 
européens. 

Howard et lui étaient des hommes modestes. L'un 
avait acquis la conviction, et l'avait répandue, qu'il existait 
un reméde pratique aux interminables extensions urbaines 
réalisées au hasard; l'autre était un spécialiste de l'histoire 
urbaine et, de plus, un dessinateur doué. 

Unwin, aidé de son beau-frére, Barry Parker, dressa 
le plan de la cité-jardin de Letchworth et congut une 
partie de son travail architectural. On lui doit aussi, de 
méme qu'à Lutyens, le faubourg-jardin de Hampstead. 
Cette remarquable conception est de tout premier ordre 
et, bien qu'elle fût en grande partie exécutée avant la 
premiére guerre mondiale, elle demeure une des princi- 
pales, sinon la principale, source d'inspiration de ceux 
d'entre les architectes et urbanistes qui joignent au talent 


GORDON STEPHENSON 


un amour et une compréhension véritables de leur pro- 
chain. 


ACTION RENFORCEE DE L'ETAT 

Au cours de Ja première guerre mondiale, le gouverne- 
ment institua un comité, sous la présidence de Mr. Tudor 
Walters, chargé d'élaborer des directives en matiére de 
logement et de normes de construction. 


On retrouve clairement dans le rapport de ce comité 
la griffe d'un Unwin; les idées et les normes en faveur 
desquelles 1l avait lutté en compagnie d'autres hommes 
furent officiellement adoptées. 


Pendant les vingt années qui séparérent les deux 
guerres mondiales, quatre millions de maisons furent 
construites, dont un quart par les autorités régionales 
avec l’aide de prêts gouvernementaux. Deux points 
essentiels étaient: 


1) que l'Etat et les autorités régionales pourvoyaient de 
concert au logernent des classes laborieuses; 


2) que les règles relatives à l'implantation et au plan des 
maisons furent améliorées et que les jours de la con- 
struction de logements dans le cadre des réglements 
particuliers étaient comptés. 


Tout n'était cependant pas pour le mieux. Nous 
eümes d'interminables faubourgs-jardins au lieu de cités- 
jardins, et les grandes villes se développérent à un rythme 
toujours plus accéléré. Elles continuérent à s'étendre 


Cole Green Lane, Welwyn Garden City 
Architecte: L. de Soisson, A.R.A. 


L'EXPERIENCE BRITANNIQUE DE VILLES NOUVELLES 


d'une facon désordonnée. Et ce désordre envahit de 
vastes espaces. 

En Angleterre et en Belgique, les deux pays les plus 
denses en villes, la campagne est un bien des plus précieux 
et il est bien tard pour le comprendre. Nous comprenons 
aussi que les lieux de travail comme les lieux de résidence 
doivent participer d'un plan commun. Howard, Lever 
et les Cadbury ont montré qu'il doit en étre ainsi, et il y 
a aujourd'hui une part importante de l'opinion qui est 
gagnée à cette conception. | 


LE TRAVAIL DE PIONNIER DES AUTORITES LOCALES 


Entre les deux guerres, comprenant que leurs vastes 
faubourgs se trouvaient souvent à une distance de plu- 
sieurs milles des lieux de travail et que les difficultés de 
transport, comme leur coût, s'aggravaient, quelques-unes 
des principales autorités régionales se mirent en devoir 
de créer des villes satellites. 

On peut en trouver les exemples les plus connus à 
Manchester et à Liverpool. Toutes deux sont des cités 
de plus de 750,000 habitants, et ont traité de fagon 
heureuse le probléme du logement. Des lois votées par 
le Parlement leur accordérent le droit de projeter et de 
construire des villes satellites. Wythenshawe, à la péri- 
phérie de Manchester, fut entreprise la premiére et se 
trouve située sur une vaste superficie de terrain achetée 
et détenue par la Compagnie de Manchester. 

Le plan, élaboré par Barry Parker, prévoyait un com- 
plexe industriel, un centre civique, des bátiments publics 
et privés répartis en divers quartiers, des parcs et des 
terrains de jeu, des écoles, ainsi que d'autres édifices 
publics et privés. 

Speke, la ville satellite construite par la municipalité 
de Liverpool et lui appartenant, est séparée de la cité par 
un aérodrome. Elle sera achevée d'ici deux ou trois ans 
et abritera une population de 35,000 ames. Faisant partie 
de l'ensemble, un vaste complexe industriel s'est développé 
sur les terrains de la cité; certaines usines ont été bâties 
par la compagnie et sont données en location à des 
industriels ne disposant pas des capitaux nécessaires pour 
construire. 


Depuis la guerre, Liverpool vient de réaliser un autre 
grand complexe industriel d'environ 500 hectares, situé 
juste en dehors des limites de la ville. Une grande partie 
de ce terrain était occupée pendant la guerre par une 
usine de l'Intendance, et quelques-uns des bátiments 
furent rapidement aménagés pour recevoir les premiéres 
industries civiles. 


Derniérement, Liverpool a acheté quelque 1,000 hec- 
tares de terrain, adjacents à ce complexe. Avec l'accord 
du Conseil du Comté de Lancashire, le Conseil communal 
a mis sur les métier le plan d'une ville satellite trés com- 
pléte pour 45,000 habitants, séparée de la cité-mére par 
une ceinture de terres agricoles. 
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ACTION D'APRES-GUERRE DU GOUVERNEMENT 


Durant la premiére année de la guerre, une commission 
royale, présidée par Sir Montague Barlow, présenta un 
rapport sur la répartition de la population ouvriére et 
préconisa la construction de villes nouvelles en vue de 
remédier à l’engorgement des anciennes. Au cours de 
la guerre, aprés le bombardement de nos principales villes, 
le public se prit d'un vif intérét pour l'urbanisme. 


Auparavant, peu de personnes avaient compris ce qui 
pourrait étre fait pour améliorer nos cités. Mais les 
bombardements ouvrirent de grands vides dans beaucoup 
de quartiers surpeuplés, et il apparut clairement que nous 
aurions aussi bien à reconstruire sur une large échelle 
qu'à fonder de nouveaux faubourgs. La question était 
de savoir comment. À cette époque, nous songions à 
l'avenir avec force, bien que toutes nos énergies fussent 
consacrées à la guerre. C’étaient des jours difficiles, et 
il nous fallait croire en la possibilité de relever beaucoup 
de choses. Nous allions être forcés de reconstruire des 
districts entiers. L'on s'accordait unanimement et na- 
turellement à penser qu'il y avait moyen de marquer un 
progrés sur les méthodes empiriques de nos prédécesseurs. 
Nous pouvions y arriver par l'urbanisme. 


Peut-étre ne se rend-on généralement pas compte que 
les hommes politiques de tous les partis étaient d'accord 
sur ce point. Le Comité Uthwatt fut désigné par un 
ministre du gouvernement de coalition du temps de 
guerre, Lord Reith. 


La loi de 1944 (pour faire face aux problémes de la 
guerre et de ses misères), fut soutenue devant le Parle- 
ment par Mr. W. S. Morrison, ministre conservateur du 
gouvernement de coalition. La loi d'ensemble de 1947 
résulta du travail préliminaire d'un ministre conservateur, 
développé par la suite par Mr. Lewis Silkin, présentement 
Lord Silkin, qui était alors le ministre travailliste de 
l'Urbanisme citadin et rural. 


On doit à Mr. Silkin la loi sur les villes nouvelles. 
Avant d'étre ministre, il avait été président des Comités 
du Logement et de l'Urbanisme au sein du Conseil du 
Comté de Londres. Il était particulièrement familiarisé 
avec les problémes de Londres. En outre, il avait les 
deux plans pour la ville de Londres, qui constituent un 
classique de l'histoire de l'urbanisme britannique. 

Ce fut le plan pour un plus grand Londres, du pro- 
fesseur Sir Patrick Abercrombie, qui gagna la cause des 
villes nouvelles. Le ministre, ainsi que ses collégues du 
Cabinet, furent prompts à se rallier aux principes qu'il 
impliquait. 

Les idées maitresses du plan pour le plus grand 
Londres étaient les suivantes: les quartiers bâtis ne 
devraient guére déborder de leurs limites actuelles, et 
d'autre part, les villes nouvelles et les petites villes exis- 
tantes à développer, situés au delà d'une ceinture de ver- 
dure large de cinq milles, devraient accueillir un million 
d'habitants venant du noyau londonien surpeuplé. Ainsi, 


les problèmes des villes nouvelles et de la reconstruction 
devenaient complémentaires. Mais si l’on disposait de 
moyens pour la reconstruction (la loi de 1944), rien 
n'existait pour ce qui concernait la réalisation des villes 
nouvelles. 


Le ministre institua un Comité spécial, sous la pré- 
sidence de Lord Reith, pour le conseiller en matiére de 
politique des villes nouvelles. Ce comité œuvra à un 
rythme surprenant et présenta un excellent rapport en 
trois parties!. 

L'encre du rapport final était à peine séche que le 
Parlement vota la loi sur les villes nouvelles. Entretemps, 
le ministre, résolu à démarrer, tenta de mettre une ville 
en chantier avec l'aide du Comté de Herford. Stevenage 
devait étre la premiére ville nouvelle du plan pour le 
plus grand Londres et, en attendant une législation plus 
favorable, la section 35 de la loi sur l'urbanisme citadin et 
rural de 1932 fut invoquée. Le ministère de l'Urbanisme 
citdin et rura] mit sur le métier le plan de Stevenage et, 
à tout le moins, ce fut un essai indispensable de coopé- 
ration technique entre les autorités régionales et les dé- 
partements ministériels. Mais on ne put réaliser grand- 
chose avant que la législation nouvelle n'ait vu le jour, et, 
à ce moment méme, ]a loi subissait l'épreuve de la Cour 
supréme, de la Cour d'Appel et de la Chambre des Lords. 


LA LOI SUR LES VILLES NOUVELLES 

La loi sur les villes nouvelles n'était pas seulement destinée 
à rendre pratiquement possible la création de villes neuves 
dans les districts surpeuplés. Elle devait constituer un 
instrument utile en d'autres endroits également. Par ex- 
emple dans les régions en expansion, où les industries de 
base du dix-neuviéme siécle sont en voie de transformation 
et s'en voient adjoindre de nouvelles, ou dans les bassins 
charbonniers qui sont mis en exploitation au fur et à 
mesure de l'épuisement des anciens. 


Au dix-neuviéme siécle, on eüt assisté à une extension 
urbaine incohérente, empirique. Grâce à la loi sur les 
villes nouvelles, on convint que l'extension pouvait étre 
organisée selon des plans communautaires sainement 
concus. 


Avant qu le gouvernement décide l'aménagement 
d'une ville nouvelle, des échanges de vues entre départe- 
ments doivent avoir lieu. Les principaux départements 
intéressés sont: la Santé publique, les Communications, 
le Commerce, l'Agriculture et le Travail, avec l'Ur- 
banisme pour arbitre. Des contacts avec les administra- 
tions régionales intéressées ont lieu en méme temps sous 
la direction du ministre ayant l'Urbanisme citadin et 
rural dans ses attributions. A présent que la loi de 1947 
est en vigueur, on peut escompter que certains plans de 
comtés révéleront la nécessité de villes nouvelles, mais la 


1 “Report of the New Towns Committee in 3 parts 1945-46. His 
Majesty's Stationery Office—London." 
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Kilbride L'est, un Nouvelle Ville au sud de Glasgow 
Architect and Planner: Donald P. Reay 


rocédure sera semblable dans ses grandes lignes. Dés 
que le fait est établi, la premiére phase de réalisation entre 
dans le cadre de la loi. 


Le ministre a fait élaborer un plan préliminaire, soit 
par son propre département, soit par un expert désigné 
par lui. Ce premier plan suffit à montrer qu'une ville de 
dimension appropriée pourra étre construite, et en fixe 
les limites. La superficie est d'environ 400 hectares par 
10,000 habitants. Il n'est pas nécessaire de prévoir un 
espace pour une ceinture de verdure (une des directives 
du Comité Reith) étant donné que la loi de 1947 contient 
des dispositions adéquates pour le contróle de la con- 
struction dans les régions rurales. 


Quand la superficie nécessaire a été délimitée et ap- 
prouvée, le ministre rédige un projet qui situe l'emplace- 
ment sur une carte et qui expose les motifs justifiant 
l'achat du terrain. Le ministre procède à une enquéte 
sur les lieux et ses inspecteurs recueillent les objections 
présentées. Aprés exament des arguments, le ministre 
prend la décision. Il est trés peu probable que ces objec- 
tions soient de nature à faire abandonner le projet, étant 
donné que de nombreuses consultations et discussions ont 
déjà eu lieu. Mais il est possible que le ministre décide 
d'apporter des modifications au tracé des limites. 

Le ministre prend un arrété si l'enquéte conclut 
favorablement à la réalisation du projet. Dès cet instant, 
le terrain désigné devient sujet à expropriation. Le 
ministre installe alors une société d'extension, munie de 
pouvoirs étendus pour mener à bien la création de la 
ville, soit par une administration propre, soit par des 
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L'EXPERIENCE BRITANNIQUE DE VILLES NOUVELLES 


agents désignés par elle. La société d’extension se com- 
pose d’un président, d’un vice-président et de plusieurs 
autres membres, jusqu'à sept. Ils sont rémunérés, et leur 
traitement est fixé en accord avec les autorités régionales 
intéressées au projet. 

L'institution d'une société d'extension pour une ville 
nouvelle n'interfére pas avec les droits et obligations des 
autorités régionales, bien qu'il soit évident que des 
mesures seront prises pour investir, en dernier ressort, 
une seule autorité urbaine de la responsabilité de l'aire 
dévolue à la ville nouvelle. Dans certains cas, les auto- 
rités régionales pourraient ne pas être en mesure de 
suffire au développement des services publics et la loi 
donne aux sociétés les pouvoirs voulus pour, si c'est néces- 
saire, entreprendre la distribution d'eau, les services 
d'électricité, de gaz, d'égouts et autres choses similaires. 


Les plans d'extension élaborés par une société sont 
soumis à l'approbation du ministre. Aprés approbation, 
celui-ci prend un arrêté provisoire spécial d'extension, 
accordant le droit de projeter tout développement con- 
forme aux plans approuvés. 

La société, sur accord du ministre, peut acquérir des 
terrains, soit de gré à gré, soit par expropriation. Son 
droit de disposer du terrain est soumis au contróle du 
ministre. En Angleterre et dans le pays de Galles, ce 
droit se limite à des cessions à bail de 99 ans, sauf dans 
des circonstances exceptionnelles. 

La loi dispose que les sociétés serÜht considérées 
comme des associations de logement, dans le sens défini 
par les lois sur le Logement. Ceci les habilite à con- 
struire des maisons pour le compte des autorités ré- 
gionales, et de semblables constructions bénéficient de 
subsides de l'Etat. Les sociétés peuvent, évidemment, 
construire des maisons ouvriéres pour réaliser leur propre 
programme et recoivent dans ce cas les mémes subsides. 


A tout moment, la société a le droit de transférer une 
quelconque partie de l'entreprise aux autorités régionales 
compétentes ou à un entrepreneur agréé; mais si ce trans- 
fert implique une réduction du capital dà par la société 
à l'Etat, l'arrété ministériel devra étre entériné par la 
Chambre des Communes. 

Lorsque le ministre considére qu'une société a mené 
à bien l'essentiel de sa táche, il prend un arrété transférant 
d'office le restant de l'entreprise aux autorités régionales 
compétentes ou à des entrepreneurs agréés. S'il у a ré- 
duction de la dette envers l'Etat, l'approbation de la 
Chambre des Communes est nécessaire. 

Il convient de se fixer dans l'esprit que, tandis que la 
société aménage la ville nouvelle, le ressort des autorités 
régionales s'étend à une allure exceptionnelle. Au fur et 
à mesure que la population s'accroit, les autorités ré- 
gionales s'identifient davantage avec les intéréts de la 
population définitive. Ceci est important à deux points 
de vue. Tout d'abord les magistrats élus représentent les 
intéréts des habitants de la Cité, et influencent dans ce 
sens les travaux de la société et les plans de détail. En- 
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suite, le Conseil de la ville nouvelle sera en mesure, en 
derniére analyse, de reprendre des mains de la société 
d'extension l'ensemble de l'entreprise. 

À ce moment, nous assisterons à ce qui pourra se 
révéler comme une des plus intéressantes et des plus 
fructueuses expériences sociales et économiques: les habi- 
tants d'une ville possédant tout le sol sur lequel est con- 
struite leur cité. Ce phénomène pourrait se produire, 
finalement, dans toutes les villes, mais c'est par les villes 
nouvelles qu'il commencera. 


LES SOCIETES 
Il y a, à présent, douze sociétés d'extension en Angleterre, 
deux en Ecosse et une dans le pays de Galles. 

I] n'est pas aisé pour un ministre de découvrir et de 
commissioner les personnes aptes à remplir le róle d'un 
conseil de direction chargé d'investir à bon escient des 
millions de livres sterling. Il doit satisfaire le public en 
général et les autorités régionales en particulier; il doit 
s'assurer que la société révélera un sens éclairé des affaires 
et fera preuve en méme temps d'énergie, d'initiative et 
d'une juste appréciation des besoins de la population. 

Mais si l’œuvre doit être réalisé avec harmonie et avec 
d'heureux résultats, le ministre doit étre sür par-dessus 
tout que les membres de la société sauront s'appuyer sur 
la collaboration la plus loyale et la plus enthousiaste de 
leurs agents. 


LA CONSTRUCTION D'UNE VILLE NOUVELLE 

Plusieurs des villes nouvelles auront probablement une 
population de l'ordre de 50,000 à 60,000 habitants. C’est 
environ le chiffre de la population de villes comme Glou- 
cester, Lincoln et Worcester. Sans entrer dans les détails 
de plans ou d'aspect, on peut se faire une idée des dimen- 
sions de l'entreprise au moyen de quelques calculs rela- 
tivement simples. En tenant compte de toutes les dé- 
penses d'investissement, tant publiques que privées, il 
apparait qu'on atteindra environ 50 ou 60 millions de 
livres sterling pour une ville de 50,000 à 60,000 habitants. 
Une partie de ces dépenses ne sera pas directement ren- 
table (par exemple l'établissement d'un nouveau réseau 
d'égouts en vue de l'extension définitive) et l'investisse- 
ment ne sera pas amorti d'une facon égale au long des 
années. 

Un certain effectif de main-d'œuvre doit être amené 
sur l'emplacement de la ville nouvelle, et ces endroits sont 
généralement à quelque distance des réservoirs normaux 
de main-d'œuvre. Cet effectif doit se constituer gradu- 
ellement et les matériaux qu'il mettra en œuvre doivent 
étre commandés et rassemblés conformément à un plan 
qu'il n'est pas aisé d'établir. Depuis la guerre, l'industrie 
de la construction a travaillé partout à plein rendement et 
les sociétés pour les villes nouvelles ne sont pas encore 
parvenues à constituer les effectifs nécessaires pour mener 
les travaux au rythme désirable. Il est important qu'elles 
y arrivent. Dans le district londonien, par exemple, le 


plan régional risque d’être compromis si la construction 
ne se fait pas dans les délais voulus, aux endroits voulus. 
Les villes nouvelles de la région londonienne doivent, 
pour remplir correctement leur rôle dans le plan d’en- 
semble, être achevées en un terme d'environ dix ans. . . 


L'AVENIR IMMEDIAT 

Les villes nouvelles ne constituent qu'une petite partie 
des grands problémes urbanistiques. Elles sont néces- 
saires parce que la population industrielle est toujours 
en voie de croissance et que tous les principaux centres 
urbains sont non seulement congestionnés mais doivent 
aussi être en grande partie reconstruits. Il n'est pas 
douteux que la création de villes nouvelles et de villes 
satellites constitue une meilleure solution qu'une cristal- 
lisation suburbaine continuelle, à ]a périphérie des grandes 
villes. 

Liverpool, par exemple, en a acquis l'expérience entre 
les deux guerres. I] y a également peu de doute, dans 
lesprit des personnes responsables, quant au fait qu'il 
faudra prendre sur les terres arables si nous devons un 
jour reconstruire les zones délabrées et confestionnées 
suivant des contours plus spacieux. Une ville nouvelle 
ou une ville satellite peut se situer sur des terres de 
moins de valeur pour l'agriculture que les terres avoisi- 
nant la périphérie de villes existantes. 

En outre, les problèmes de transport seront allégés si 
les lieux de travail et les lieux de résidence sont rassemblés 
dans une unité urbaine planifiée. 

Un projet de loi est actuellement déposé devant le 
Parlement. П est à peu près assuré de devenir une loi sur 
le développement urbain. Il a été élaboré par un 
ministre travailliste au sein de la dernière législature, et 
il a été repris par son successeur, un ministre conservateur. 
Le but de la nouvelle législation est de procurer un appui 
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financier aux petites villes qui devront étre agrandies en 
conformité avec un plan régional approuvé par les villes 
principales et les comtés adjacents. En vue d’accueillir 
la population et les industries des zones congestionnées, 
les petites villes devront se développer a une allure 
anormale et le fardeau financier qui en résultera sera trop 
lourd pour elles. Le ministre aura pouvoir d’accorder 
des subsides et des prêts à long terme lorsque les autorités 
locales’ intéressées auront marqué leur accord sur une 
solution. Il aura également pouvoir, le cas échéant, de 
déterminer qui devra mener à bien le développement. 
En effet, il y aura une variante à la procédure de création 
des villes nouvelles. Au lieu d'un organisme public in- 
stitué par le ministre, nous aurons des autorités locales 
chargées de fonder des villes satellites, qui seront des 
extensions de petites villes existantes. Il est encore trop 
tót pour dire si cette méthode sera plus efficace que 
lautre. Il est probable que c'est elle qui sera mise à 
l'essai ou employée au cours des prochaines années. On 
peut douter que plus de villes nouvelles soient mises en 
chantier. La nouvelle méthode est excellente en principe, 
mais elle peut contenir deux points faibles. Tout d'abord, 
du point de view national, il peut étre parfois préférable 
d'établir une ville nouvelle à une distance considérable 
d'un grand centre urbain. La loi sur le développement 
urbain ne pourra peut-étre pas pourvoir à cela. En 
second lieu, dans tous les pays, les autorités locales ont de 
la peine à s'entendre entre elles, sourtout lorsqu'elles sont 
voisines. Le ministre devra étre un homme politique 
énergique, ou déterminé à recourir à ses pouvoirs de 
coercition. Mais il nous faudra attendre et voir; nous 
contenter entretemps de savoir qu'en dépit dos difficultés, 
de grands progrés sont réalisés et que les idées pour les- 
quelles Howard et d'autres luttérent, ont été adoptées 
dans une remarquable mesure. 
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M. V. J. Kostka, professeur adjoint d'urbanisme à l'Université du Manitoba, a 
exposé au congrès régional de l Association Canadienne d'Urbanisme, provinces 
des Prairies, les résultats de recherches effectuées récemment à l'égard. des plans 
de groupes de maisons détachées. Le professeur Kostka a fait observer que, 
dans une collectivité, les maisons doivent présenter une certaine harmonie 
architecturale. Ce sont moins les détails que révèle chacune des maisons que 
le coup d'oeil d'ensemble et la ligne des toits qui doivent cependant tendre à 
créer cette harmonie. Les plans insérés dans le texte de l'article indiquent 
comment, à la suite de l'étude récemment effectuée, on est passé de “dessins 
insignifiants à des ‘dessins améliorés’, ou des plans beaucoup plus satisfaisants. 
Les recherches ont été effectuées au Centre de recherche en urbanisme de 


l'Université du Manitoba, à la demande de la Société centrale d’hypothéques 


et de logement. 


DESIGN OF GROUPS OF DETACHED HOUSES 


by V. J. Kostka* 


Ме“ Canadian communities are now growing at such 
a pace that attention is moving from an individual 
house to groups of houses. Conditions, therefore, are 
such that it becomes desirable to consider the planning 
and building of groups. 
In the same manner that the people living in a com- 
munity share a common culture or society, so must the 
houses in a community share an architectural consistency 


* V. J. Kostka is Associate Professor of Planning at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, where he is in charge of the graduate course 
in Community Planning. In addition, Professor Kostka is an 
associate member of the British and American Planning Insti- 
tutes, Associate Member of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, and an honorary member of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, London. The article was prepared as an address for 
delivery at the Prairie Regional conference of CPAC held in 
Winnipeg in May. The information contained herein repre- 
sents partial results of a research project conducted at the 
Planning Research Centre of the University of Manitoba for 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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or society with each other. The architectural consistency 
will further be enhanced by the achievement of pleasant 
surroundings. The beauty of natural features should be- 
come an integral part of any housing group. 

From the point of view of general appearance the 
most important consideration in the design of a housing 
group is the general masses and roof lines which are 
much more important in the overall effect than the details 
of the individual buildings. The individual house is given 
only as much architectural individuality as is necessary 
to integrate it with the rest of the group. In other words, 
emphasis is on the appearance of the group rather than 
on the unit. The individual house in the group, says 
Lionel Brett, “is like the soldier in the platoon. His face 
is his own but he wears uniform and stands at attention, 
dressed by the right, facing front. So the house has its 
own face but accepts the discipline of the larger group. 
This tension between community and individuality may 
fortify a strong character and ruin a weak one.” 

Although housing groups quite properly differ from 


one another in many ways, architectural consistency 
within each particular group is of prime importance, The 
plans of houses, obviously, have the greatest effect upon 
group consistency. The fewer the plan variations within 
the group, the more consistent the overall design result- 
ing. The factor determining the plan and exterior appear- 
ance of any one house is its position in the housing group, 
where the individual houses occupy positions of varying 
architectural importance. 

There are two types of locations in a housing group: 

` Key positions are those at street intersections, at street 
corners, at locations which should be developed as focal 
points and at locations which, because of their dominant 
positions, require particular attention. The plans of 
houses in such key positions will differ, depending on the 
requirements of their positions as well as on site require- 
ments. 

Subsidiary positions in each housing group are those 
which do not occupy exposed locations in the overall 
group design. Houses in subsidiary positions are not to 
be unduly emphasized. Since there are more subsidi 
than key positions, the types of plans for ‘subsidiary’ 
houses should be limited. 

When houses are constructed on comparatively small 
lots, as is often the case, the outlook from any house is 
normally limited on flat terrain by the houses on the 
opposite side of the street. But a distant outlook from 
a house is more enjoyable; so the designer should strive, 
in compromise, for an extension of the outlook from as 
many houses as possible. To effect this he may: 


1. Plan a group of houses around a green which, 
if sufficiently extensive and of satisfactory shape, 
will provide a desirable extension of the outlook 
for all houses bordering thereon; 


2. Plan carefully the location of houses situated 

exactly opposite each other on a street, in such a 

way that diagonal views of maximum extension 

are assured, That is to say, opposite pairs of 

houses are sited alternately on the right hand or 

the left hand positions on their respective pairs 

of lots to provide sufficient space between houses 

so that the diagonal out-look is automatically 

extended; 

3. Plan a setback or recession from the street; 

4. Plan the road so that houses situated along its 

path may profit by the view. There are many 

ways in which the actual grouping of such 

houses may be arranged. 
Where houses must face nearly due North or South, as 
in the case of houses located along an East-West street, 
it is advisable to set back some houses by varying the 
depths from the street in order that a number of houses 
will receive sun on the East or West as a result of the 
additional side fagade exposure. 

Ideal orientation for all houses along an access road 

conflicts with the requirements of economy. 
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It may help to use through living rooms from the 
front to the back of some houses. The orientation re- 
quirements for a house in a group may also be met to 
advantage by: 


1. Reversing the house plan from right to left; 
or 
2. Running the house plan parallel with the street 
. or perpendicular to it. 
The following symbols have been used in the plans of 
various housing groups: Living Room (L), Sleeping (S), 
Kitchen (K), Dining (D), Garage (G), Carport (C). 


THE STRAIGHT STREET 
Design Zero: (An example of thoughtless placing called 
‘design Zero’ is given first in the original study, for each 
street condition.) Unfortunately, this layout is all too 
familiar. The unhappy 
features connected with 
this lack of site planning 
require little comment; 
the uniformity of lots, 1 
and, generally, of the 


houses on them, results m~~ 
in a monotony which is ППППППП | 
repeated street after | өрен ma өші | 
street. Seldom are there | | | | | | | | | 
(PERRET PET жен мене ФИ ER € | 


deliberate setbacks; 
narrow, deep lots prevent good orientation and preclude 
privacy. 
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Improved Design: This alternative offers an intimate 
square formed by a central group of four houses set back 
in pairs across the street from each other. 

As the street runs North-South it is possible to reverse 
the plans and positions of all houses along either side of 
the street without endangering the desirable East-West 
orientation; of course, important rooms facing West will 
require shade from the afternoon sun and screening in 
the form of trees is therefore advocated. 

If the street were to run East-West the same group 
design could be employed but in the interests of good 
orientation it would be necessary to modify the house 
plans in order that best use might be made of the sunlight. 
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DESIGN OF GROUPS OF DETACHED HOUSES 


Although in the site plan lots are designated as 60 
feet in width this grouping could be adapted to a sub- 
division in which the lots showed slight variations from 
this figure. 

House types here include the two-storey, three-bed- 
room house, located on Lots 3, 6, 11 and 14. The one- 
and-half storey, three-bedroom house occurs on Lots 
4, 5, 12 and 13; and the one storey, two-bedroom house 
occupies the remaining lots. 

A feature is the eight-house cluster in the centre, the 
grouping of which is visually emphasized and enhanced 
by the definite break occurring between houses 2 and 3 
and their counterparts. Further emphasis of this break 
is gained by placing houses 3, 6, 11 and 14 lengthwise on 
their lots. Street and lot planning contributes to the 
creation of balanced group of houses. 


THE T JUNCTION 

Design Zero: Uniform heights and shapes of roofs result 
in monotonous repetition. No advantage has been taken 
of the architectural pos- 
sibilities. Houses exposed 
to view down the leg of 
the “Т” are too narrow- 
fronted to provide an 
interesting street eleva- 


tion. 

Improved Design: All 
lots except Nos. 8 and 9 
are uniform in size and 
shape; the lot subdivi- 
sion is simple. 

The “Т” junction 
provides lots which run 
in all four directions, 
so good orientation is 
harder to achieve. It 


LI 
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On passe de ‘dessin insignifiant’ (à gauche) au ‘dessin amé- 
lioré' (au-dessus); la maquette (au-dessous) manque le lotis- 
sement plus satisfiant 


may make necessary four different house types. In this 
particular example, the following houses have been used: 
The two-storey-three-bedroom house on Lots 2 and 5; 
The one-and-one-half storey, two-bedroom house on 
Lots 3 and 4; 
The one-storey, two-bedroom house on Lots 11, 12, 13 
and 14, and the second type of one-storey, two-bedroom 
house on the remaining Lots. 
Houses on Lots 11 and 12 could 
have been sited as simple reversals 
of those Lots 13 and 14. Wherever 
possible, service areas in pairs of 
houses are placed side by side. 
The feature in this design is the 
setting of houses on Lots 2, 3, 4 
and 5 so as to obtain a small green 
space at the junction of the ‘T’. 
This space provides a vista down 
the leg of the "I' The corner 
| houses on Lots 8 and 9, and dwell- 
ings on Lots 2, 3, 4 and 5 thus. 
occupy kep positions by giving 
visual enclosure to the junction. 
Lot planning helps to define the 


architectural enclosure at the junction. The setbacks 
of houses on all these lots are of particular importance 
in gaining the desired architectural enclosure of space. 
These observations would still hold true were a house 
(instead of a green space with trees) located opposite 
the approach ta the junction. 


THE CROSS JUNCTION 


(| T} Design Zero: Not only 
| 
| 


| | poor subdivision of ап 


[HE TET area, but also an unim- 
| Ti EL II aginative grouping of 

E houses on narrow lots 
of uniform width. 


When the same sub- 
division pattern is carried 
| through to the end of 
' a block, the result is an 
| | open block end with a 
| | Í large gap separating the 


ШІНШІ two houses on it; the 
m IL) intersection is merely 
mers 

marked by four houses. 

Improved Design: The 
sketch shows the block and when it is subdivided into 
three lots which run at right angles to the general sub- 
division and face the cross street, with their back yard 
area ‘turned in’. The centre of the block becomes an 
enclosed green space. In addition, these houses add to 
the visual interest of the junction. In this case, two types 
of houses have been used: 


The two-storey, three-bedroom house on Lots 1, 2, 
3 and 4; 


The one-storey, two-bedroom house on the remain- 
ing lots. 


V. J. KOSTKA 


The latter type has a ‘through’ living room so that 
orientation to the North or South still provides good 
exposure. 

Obviously, key positions are the corner lots, on which 
two-storey houses are set back sufficiently to provide a 
pleasant open area around the junction, 


AN IRREGULAR JUNCTION 

Suggested Design: Out of the multitude of possible vari- 
ations, the accompanying layout of an irregular junction 
illustrates one solution. 

Two house types have been employed: The two- 
storey, three bedroom house on Lots 1, 5, 8, 9 and 13, 
and the one-storey, two-bedroom house on the remaining 
lots. 

The central island provides not only a green space 
but also pedestrian walks which connect the three streets. 

The irregularity of the junction is somewhat tempered 
by its regular and harmonious enclosure with houses. 


Editor’s Note: Readers are advised that offices of 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation will be 
supplied with copies of this material for distribution 
to residential developers on request. In addition, the 


Manitoba Division of this Association is prepared to 


supply on loan a panel display based on this study; for 


further information on the display, inquire of The 
Secretary, Manitoba Division, CPAC, 223 Curry Build- 
ing, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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DESIGN OF GROUPS OF DETACHED HOUSES 


DIAGONAL STREET 

Diagonal streets are mot recommended. Their disadvan- 
tages are obvious. Lot lines paralleling the diagonal street 
force the builder into one of three house locations all of 
which are undesirable: 

1. The rectangular house at an angle to the street. 

If all houses are at such angle the result is monotony 

in staggered form. 

2. The rectangular house which parallels the street. 

Each house overlooks part of the neighbour’s yard. 

3. The geometrical distortion of a house to conform 

to the diagonal lot line. 

Improved Design: The clue lies in re-subdivision. Here, 
lot lines run at right angles to the East-West streets with 
the exception of the boundaries of corner lots on the 
diagonal street, which must be irregular. 

From the point of view or orientation, three house 
types are necessary in this design. If, however, the North 
direction were turned 90 degrees either way, only two 
house types would be required. 

House types employed in this design are: The two- 
storey, three-bedroom house on Lots 2, 3, 7 and 8; the 
one-and-one-half storey, three-bedroom house on Lots 
1, 4 and 5; and the one-storey, two-bedroom bungalow 
on Lots 6, 9 and 10. 

On lots 2, 3, 7 and 8, varied setbacks result in a visual 
separation of the houses from their neighbours and at 
the same time emphasize their respective key positions as 
focal points. 

The regularity of the tree lines along the diagonal 
street helps heal the scar. 
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A CURVED STREET 
Design Zero: It is not 
uncommon to curve а 
street so that the build- 
ing line forms a re-en- 
trant angle and results in “ 
an unsatisfactory group- g^ 5n 
ing; the possibilities of . 
the curve are not fully P 


in reality sited on ас“ 

curve are minimized, and 

its radius is too small to 

permit satisfactory siting. | 
Such a grouping, like that in a straight street, can 

be thoroughly unimaginative and monotonous. 


Improved Design: The angle of the building line has been 
blunted; a gentle curve has been formed, and the houses 
have been turned in such a way that they parallel the 
curve of the street. 


A uniform setback of 25 feet occurs on one side of 
the street, whereas a varying setback of from 20 to 40 
feet is — for the other side. Both sides could have 
been developed with varying setbacks. 

The wide and gentle curve of the street enlarges the 
lines of vision, and each house enjoys good exposure and 
extension of outlook. 

Three house-types have been employed: The two- 
storey, three-bedroom house on Lots 8 and 13; the one- 


and-one-half storey house on Lots 7 and 14; and the one- 
storey, two-bedroom house on the remaining lots. 


THE LOOP 
Only two house types have been employed: the two- 
storey, three-bedroom house on Lots 1, 4, 5, 6 and 13; and 
the one-storey, two-bedroom house on the remaining lots 
in the loop. 
In most cases the service areas and garages of pairs 
of houses have been consolidated. For example, Lots 1 
and 2 take advantage of a combined drive which in this 
case is an economy measure. 
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MAJOR STREET 


A feature around the loop is openness, achieved by 
the varied recession of houses on Lots 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
by careful placing of the house on Lot 11. From either 
direction on the loop, this siting provides satisfactory 
focal points—further enhanced by planting and landscap- 


ing. 
HOUSING GROUP AROUND A GREEN 

An example of a housing group has been planned around 
an interior green. ‘This park-like area deviates from the 


usual practice. Every lot in the group benefits by the 
central green. All lots are of approximately the same size. 


There are three different house types: 
The two-storey, three-bedroom house; and the one- 
and-one-half storey, three-bedroom house; and the 
one-storey, two-bedroom house. 


Most of the houses enjoy a common open area, extended 
visually by the green park space. Each house has been 
located on its lot so that its living room overlooks an 
extended view. 


THE CUL-DE-SAC 

Examples of poorly designed culs-de-sac or, ‘dead-end’ 
streets frequently exist. 

Perhaps Host apparent if ынанан 
the effect of being shut | i 
off. The narrow lots and | 
the uniform setback of | 
houses on them result in |-—— 
narrow sideyards and in | 
lack of opportunity for l- 
diagonal extension of 
views. 'The over-all effect 
is architecturally mono- 
tonous. 'The extension of 
a cul-de-sac to the boun- 
dary line of a block of —— 
property is poor prac- 


tice, as Is an acute-angled — 
, B 


entry. 
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DESIGN OF GROUPS OF DETACHED HOUSES 


Improved Design: The lots are 
wide enough to accommodate 
the dwellings without undue 
crowding; and the lots at the 
turn-around are generously pro- 
portioned so that, although their 
depths are shallower than those 
of the lots lining the approach 
to the turn-around, they enjoy 
more than adequate area. Their 
widths at the building line are 
sufficient so that there is no 
necessity for constriction. 

As to the apparent oversize 
of the turn-around, the radius of 
the central green (25 feet) plus 
the width of the roadway (20 
feet) total 45 feet to the outer 
curb. This provides a turn- 
around considered satisfactory 
to handle all types of traffic, 
including heavy trucks. 

Only two types of houses appear: 
The two-storey, three-bedroom house on Lots 1 and 11; 


Editor's Note: It will be observed that the model shown and = 
above incorporates slight modifications on the improved The one-storey, two-bedroom house on the remaining 
design shown below in plan. lots. 


The reversal of house plans is apparent; as is the use of 
double garages shared by adjacent houses, detached 
garages and carports. 


The arrangement at cul-de-sac ends could be the same; 
(for the sake of variety two alternatives have been shown 
in this design). 
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The rectangular green is enjoyed by all houses 
grouped around it. The intention was to break the uni- 
formity of the building line by varying the setbacks. 
Obviously, the house on Lot No. 7 occupies the key 
position with respect to the approach road. The seclusion 
of the whole group and the pleasant outlook of the green 
are notable advantages. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 
It is evident that the various housing groups illustrated 
are composed of one dwelling type only: the single 
family house. Other types, for example paired houses, 
a duplex, a row, or a maisonette, have not been con- 
sidered in this phase of the investigation. 

However, this much сап be observed as negative 


V. J. KOSTKA 


evidence from the study in progress: the familiar restric- 
tion to the one-family house imposes severe limitations 
from the point of view of design of the group of dwell- 
ings. One may say that the designer under this stricture 
can only partially satisfy the basic need for a balanced 
enclosure of space. The height and bulk of single family 
buildings are not proportionate to the amount of space 
they create when placed in a group. 

One will recall the words of Raymond Unwin: “In 
the more suburban areas especially, it becomes of great 
importance to group the buildings. Hardly anything is 
more monotonous than the repetition of detached or semi- 
detached houses, and this monotony is little relieved by 
variety in the individual houses, owing to the fact that 
no total effect in the street is produced. The variety is, 
as it were, unrelated variety”. 


Quoique ne pouvant être construites dans plusieurs villes de l'Ouest, à cause de 
règlements municipaux, les habitations continues se rapprochent peut-être plus 
des conditions de vie normale qu'un logement loué au troisième étage. M. Cecil 
Burgess, ancien professeur d'architecture à l'Université d' Alberta, traite ici cette 


forme d'habitations. 


WHY NOT ROW HOUSES? 
by Cecil Burgess 


Г" CITIES where terraces of houses аге quite usual it may 

surprise people to know that row houses are prohibited 
by regulation in many western cities. When the question 
is brought up for discussion a prompt and positive ban 
on the row house is the usual majority answer. Duplex 
houses, two-flat duplexes and apartment houses are freely 
admitted in their appropriate zones but no row houses. 
It is illogical that three or four contiguous houses are 
forbidden where apartment houses are permitted, since 
apartments provide less desirable family accommodation. 
The reasons for and against the row house are worth 
.examination. 

. À consequence of the prohibition of the row house is 
that the great majority of minor residential streets present 
the appearance of straggles of individual houses each 
detached upon its own lot and each designed, or at any 
rate evolved, in a way of its owner's own with no thought 
of relationship to its neighbours in its general shape, 
material or colour. Such a scene must appear both sore 


Holly Park, Seattle: Permanent row houses built for war 
workers and owned by the United States Government. The 
project is now administered by the Seattle Housing Authority 
for families of limited income. 
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WHY NOT ROW HOUSES? 


and sad to every architectural mind. But when the 
architectural eye is cast upon the scene other consider- 
ations become evident. These houses usually face upon 
avenues which are avenues indeed, that is to say, they 
are tree-lined, grass-boulevarded and exhibit a share of 
nature’s beauty. The houses themselves being set back 
twenty feet or more from the front property line, the 
eye becomes engaged in a profusion of trees, hedges and 
flower beds. In fact the houses themselves are not the 
prominent objects in the general view in which not more 
than two or three can be even partially glimpsed at one 
time. It is rather a landscape picture than an architec- 
tural one. The views, however, on these avenues tend to 
become monotonous when, as is usual, each extends in a 
vista without interesting termination or punctuation. 
Attempts have been made to improve upon the cur- 
rently existing want of system. It has been suggested 
that some interesting variety may be introduced by 
bringing forward the end or the central houses and 
setting the others farther back. It would be difficult to 
enforce this as a regulation and it would be completely 
futile without control of the design of the houses them- 
selves. It would, further, involve some destruction of 
privacy in the gardens that become overlooked by 
neighbours and would deprive some of their fair amount 
of sunshine. Preferable to this would be the strict preser- 
vation of the general front line of the buildings and the 
use of the contrast of the gabled front with the level 
eaves front. A further means of unification is the con- 
nection of house to house by a one-storey wall with gate- 
way. In any case original single ownership and design 
is essential for the production of good frontage design. 
The architect may love to play with blocks. of three, 
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four, five or six row houses beautifully arranged with 
charming open spaces interspersed. But he has to remem- 
ber that the end houses in each case command higher prices 
than the inside ones. The individual who wants a house of 
his own feels himself cheated if his house has no side ap- 
proach, and when he finds that the garden trash from 
hedge clippings and lawn mowings and perhaps fertilizers 
must be carried through the house to be disposed of. 
When row houses are mentioned there rises in the mind 
the spectre of the interminable terraces of long unlovely 
streets produced in the earlier stage of the industrial era. 

There are, however, formidable arguments in favour 
of row houses. One of these is the possibility of really 
beautiful arrangements by formal grouping. This argu- 
ment of itself will not sway popular opinion. Much 
weightier is the economic pressure. The shortage of 
family housing is perennial. The row house offers some 
relief. Accommodation for families with small children 
is of prime importance. Row houses provide much better 
accommodation for this class than do apartments. The 
unit cost of apartments increases with the number of 
storeys. The cost of four contiguous houses is substanti- 
ally less than that of four separate houses both as to the 
building itself and as to the services. Heating is greatly 
economized. The ground is more economically used and 
without congestion. These arguments are so cogent that 
they must win out in the end. 

It has been said that “abnormal life begins when a 
man ceases to have his own field and his own house”. A 
small lot and a row house in a city may be a poor 
substitute for a country life, but it provides something 
more approximate to normal life than a rented third floor 
apartment. 


Study Plot Plan for Row Houses; 
ten buildings containing 68 dwell- 
ings of two to four bedrooms, with 
100% off-street parking, at a den- 
sity of 11.5 per gross acre. Based 
on Economies of Row Houses for 
Rental Purposes published by the 
United States Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (Housing Research 
Reprint Series No. 10) June 1951. 


Parcelle de terrain destinée a des 
habitations continues: dix bâtisses 
comprenant 68 logements de deux 
à quatre chambres à coucher, le 
terrain de stationnement étant 
complètement en dehors de la rue 
et la densité étant de 11,5 par acre 


Le logement destiné aux personnes âgées manifeste une tendance nouvelle, c'est- 


a-dire qu'au lieu de placer les vieillards dans des institutions, on tend à les 


installer dans des maisons particulières qui répondent à leurs besoins. Des 


entreprises de ce genre ont été mises en oeuvre en Grande-Bretagne, ainsi que 


nous explique Jean Thompson dans l’article reproduit ici. 


Cet article a d'abord 


paru dans la revue Town and Country Planning, organe de l'Association d'amé- 


nagement urbain et rural de Grande-Bretagne. 


PLANNING FOR THE NEEDS OF OLD PEOPLE 


by Jean Thompson* 


А” attitude to old аре is beginning to emerge. For 

example, in the field of medicine, it is now being 
recognized that much of the infirmity once regarded as 
natural is unnecessary. In that of living accommodation, 
the emphasis is shifting from institutions to individual 
homes. 

This question is increasingly urgent because the pro- 
portion of old people is getting larger. Since the middle 
of the last century it has more than doubled.! By 1977 
it is estimated that 16 per cent of the population (of 
Britain) will be over sixty-five. This is the result of a 
fall in both the birth rate and the death rate, It is essential 
for provision to be made for older people to lead happy 
and useful lives. There is no need for this to throw an 
undue burden on the working population for, if life is 
lengthening, the period of useful work can lengthen too. 
This year’s Budget has begun to recognize the need for 
economic and social adjustments. 

The situation also calls for a new approach to planning 
and housing to meet the needs of older people, an ap- 
proach which has already shown signs of emerging. Resi- 
dential homes are needed for some old people but, above 
all, others desire independence in their own homes with 


* Currently employed as a housing consultant, Jean Thompson 
was trained as a housing manager, and subsequently worked in 
the Technical Department of the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning in Great Britain. The article is reprinted from 
“Town and Country Planning,” journal of the British Town 
and Country Planning Association. 


1 Para. 223, Report of Royal Commission on Population (Cmd. 
7695). 


their familiar possessions around them. Between 1919 
and 1938 a few local authorities provided dwellings de- 
signed for old people, but only 1 per cent of the total 
were in this category, although not far short of a tenth 
of the whole population were over sixty-five. It was 
inevitable in the post-war housing emergency that 
authorities should first concentrate on family houses for 
the maximum number of people, as against old people’s 
dwellings housing one or two each. | 


SIZE ОЕ DWELLINGS 

At the same time, there has been great emphasis in recent 
ministerial statements on the need to use existing housing 
accommodation fully, and to the waste of housing owing 
to under-occupation. Many older people occupying a 
large house would be glad to move to something more 
manageable if they had the chance. This is illustrated 
by figures quoted relating to thirty-four old people’s 
cottages built by Hornsey Borough Council, regarding 
the tenants who went into these cottages: six were from 
houses with six rooms, eleven from houses with five 
rooms, eleven from houses with four rooms, four from 
houses with three rooms, whilst the other two had been 
bombed out. Any housing manager with experience in 
housing old people would be able to quote similar 
examples. 

There is the other type of problem where old people 
are living with married sons or daughters and causing 
family overcrowding, as well as living without comfort 
themselves. It is better for both generations to have 
separate accommodation. 
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PLANNING FOR THE NEEDS OF OLD PEOPLE 


What kind of provision should be made? Probably 
several kinds; because old people, like young ones, vary 
in their needs and preferences. The general experience 
would suggest that old people should not be too isolated 
from the rest of the community in large colonies of their 
own. As the former Minister of Health suggested, they 
want to look out from their windows on processions of 
peramublators rather than endless processions of funerals. 


SITUATION AND LAYOUT 

Many old people, however, want quietness. Experience 
in Rotherham, one of the earliest authorities to make 
special provision for old people, suggests that bungalows 
grouped round a cul-de-sac, but with some facilities for 
community life and adjacent to a large housing estate, 
have been very popular. A proviso is that the groups 
should not be too large—a maximum of twenty to thirty 
dwellings have proved best. In the first schemes at 
Durham Place, Rotherham, location on a hilltop with a 


Chalets destinés aux vicilles gens dans le domaine Somerford 
Grove, chemin Shacklewell, Hackney, Londres. 
Photo: Wainright 
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grand view, but close to a bus stop on a main road 
branching off, was popular. Old people do not like to 
feel in апу way cut off. As a rule, of course, a site on 
level ground is to be preferred. 

Another alternative is to build the old people’s dwell- 
ings in small groups intermingled with family houses or 
linking them together. There is a place for terraced 
development, for some old people like terraces for the 
extra warmth. Illustrations of these, and other suggestions, 
will be found in the Housing Manual, 1949 (pp. 130-32). 

Some local authorities have built old people’s flats. 
These may be attractive in design but flats of more than 
two storeys are not desirable; on the whole, bungalows 
or cottages are to be preferred. 

Another suggestion which has been put forward is 
the “Plus-Granny” flatlet—a single room provision at- 
tached to a specially designed family house with which 
the bathroom is shared, but having its own kitchenette, 
WC, and lavatory basin. This offers some economy in 


Cottages for old people on the Somerford Grove Estate, 
Shacklewell Road, Hackney, London; designed by Frederick 
Gibberd, in association with G. L. Downing. 
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design and fittings, and the elderly relative can live 
separately but near enough for the young people to keep 
in touch, 

The detailed planning of dwellings raises many inter- 
esting points which cannot be discussed here, but a few 
examples can be given. Heating is very important and 
most old people seem to prefer one open fire. It is essen- 
tial to provide a coal store under cover —nothing is more 
conducive to accidents than a journey outside in wet, 
slippery weather. Old people appreciate careful design 
in small points, for example a window low enough to see 
out of when sitting down and with a sill wide enough 
for one’s favourite plants. 


GARDENS AND SOCIAL FACILITIES 

Elasticity in planning gardens is needed; to cultivate a 
garden is a delight to some tenants, whilst others find it 
more than they can cope with. Again, there should be 
room for choice in the matter, some of the dwellings 
having larger gardens, and the rest of the space being 
planned as a communal garden with a few seats and 

erhaps a small shelter. 

Old people’s dwellings should be carefully located 
in relation to the neighbourhood: close to shops for daily 
needs; near to a church and a cinema if possible, but 
otherwise, to a convenient bus stop. Facilities for social 
life are important. There may be a recreation room 
specially for the old people, or the cottages may be easily 
accessible to the community centre, which can include 
flourishing old people’s clubs. 

If the scheme is planned as part of a new neighbour- 
hood, it is comparatively easy to arrange proximity to 
the main communal services. Facilities for ‘Meals on 
Wheels’, or lunches at British Restaurants, may help to 
supplement rations, although many old people may still 
prefer to cook for themselves. 

There is another important service which needs to be 
unobtrusively undertaken, especially for old people living 
alone. There has been press references to tragic cases of 
old people dying from neglect before anyone knew that 
they needed assistance. It may not be possible to arrange 
for a resident nurse in all old people’s housing schemes, 
nor is it essential in small groups, but it is necessary for 
someone to be in close contact with the residents to 
summon help if anything goes wrong. Therefore, there 
should be a housing manager in close touch with the 
tenants, with either a resident caretaker or a friendly 
neighbour appointed to be responsible for getting help 
when needed. 


VARIETIES OF METHOD 

It is not only necessary to press for local authorities to 
include more old people’s dwellings in their programs; 
housing associations should also be encouraged. These 
are a most useful activity, encouraging voluntary initiative 
and enlisting the aid of a variety of local organizations 
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Les jardins Mitchell, quadrangle de chalets en terrasse bâtis 
avant la guerre pour les vieillards par la ville de Manchester, 
dans la banlieue de Wythenshawe. 


Mitchell Gardens, a quadrangle of terraced cottages built 
before the war for elderly persons by the City of Manchester 
in its suburb of Wythenshawe. 


and individuals. They have already carried out much 
useful work for old people. 

Conversion and adaptation of existing premises can 
help to supplement new building programs and especially 
to provide bed-sitting room accommodation for old 
people. It is also possible to convert large houses into 
hostels. Housing associations can help in this and other 
work, with financial assistance from the authorities. There 
is room for all these kinds of provision for the elderly, 
and room for many more experiments in finding a happy 
solution to their problems. 

In our town planning, let us also make provision for 
a large number of small open spaces and rest gardens, 
with a few seats and with trees, near to main shopping 
areas, off main roads and in new neighbourhoods. Young 
people as well as old appreciate these, especially mothers 
with young children. The gardens need not be elaborate 
or expensive, but it is an immense comfort for the elderly 
to be able to rest for a time in the shade of the trees. In 
central areas, the same gardens are appreciated by office 
workers in their lunch hour, and by many others; but, 
above all, they are an essential provision for the elderly 
in this crowded and bustling age. 
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Le logement est l'un des plus graves problèmes sociaux qu’affrontent en ce 


moment les Canadiens. Dans son 82e rapport annuel, M. R. E. G. Davis, 


directeur exécutif du Conseil canadien du bien-être, appuie sur la nécessité d’un 


programme précis et souple à cet égard. On peut obtenir le Rapport complet, 


dont nous reproduisons un extrait, sur demande au Conseil canadienne de bien- 


être, 245 rue Cooper, Ottawa. 


HOUSING: THE NEED FOR A CLEAR AND MOVING POLICY 


by R. E. G. Davis* 


Hive still remains the most serious and baffling social 
problem facing the Canadian people. Since the war 


we have built 500,000 new housing units; but this has not 


been enough to keep pace with the country's increasing 
number of families. Further, after reaching a height of 
nearly 92,000 in 1950, the annual total began to fall off. 
In 1951 it was back to 75,000 and this year 55,000 to 
60,000 looks like the best that can be expected. 

What is the explanation of this discouraging turn of 
events? The first thing to remark is that it cannot be 
blamed on the priorities of the defence program. That is 
to say, the problem is not one of securing the building 
materials or the manpower we need to erect a much larger 
number of houses than at present. "These are available, 
and indeed their use for the purpose of an enlarged 
housing program by providing more and better dwellings 
for workers would contribute directly to the advance- 
ment of defence production and the economic strength 
of the nation gencrally. 

What then is the difficulty» D. B. Mansur, President 
of the Government's Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, speaking before the Banking & Commerce 
Committee of Parliament recently, referred to two main 
obstacles, in addition to the rising cost of construction. 
One of these has to do with the financing of home pur- 
chases: the requirement by Government regulation of a 
substantial down payment, the increase in the borrower's 
interest rate to 5 percent under the National Housing Act 
and to 6 or 6$ percent for straight loans from the lending 
institutions, and finally the shortage of mortgage funds. 
Ten thousand is Mr. Mansur's estimate of the number of 
additional starts there would be this year if mortgage 
credits were flowing as freely as in 1950. 

The other obstacle, which Mr. Mansur regards as 
more important, is the lack of ‘serviced’ land, that is to 
say, land equipped with roads, water mains, and sewers. 
What was available earlier has been used up and the cost 
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of furnishing these services at to-day's prices comes 
high. It is estimated that, including schools, it amounts 
to $2,000 per home. True, under Section 35 of the 
National Housing Act, loan funds are available from 
the federal government, on a 75-25 percent basis with 
the provinces, to meet the capital cost of serviced land 
projects; but such loans, however favourable the terms, 
have to be paid back and this is an additional burden on 
the purchaser. Further, the Housing Act makes no 
contribution to the cost of building new schools, which 
must be financed by municipal governments. . . Provincial 
and municipal authorities feel hesitation in initiatin 

real estate development, which traditionally has been NA 
to private enterprise and consequently is outside the 
experience of the various officials and public bodies 
concerned. . . Municipalities tend to throw up their 
hands and adopt the view that as things are they have 
now about all the houses they can tolerate. 

It is not within the province of the Canadian Welfare 
Council to suggest a solution to these difficulties. There 
are technical questions involved calling for a kind of 
competence that this organization does not pretend to 
have. It seems perfectly clear, however, that for eco- 
nomic as well as social reasons the housing situation 
cannot be allowed to deteriorate further. Canada is in 
a period of great industrial development. Its natural 
population growth was augmented last year by the influx 
of 200,000 immigrants and more people are needed for 
the tasks immediately in hand. Under these circum- 
stances, a greatly increased stock of houses is plainly a 
necessity, and the country has a right to expect from 
government the sort of bold and imaginative policies that 
will accelerate their production. 

The phase of the problem that most directly concerns 
the Council and the social agencies connected with it is 
the shortage of rental housing for low-income families. 
To quote Mr. Mansur again, $85 a month is about the 


lowest rent it is possible to ask on an economic basis for 
a fully serviced four-room dwelling built at today’s costs, 
and this is, of course, far beyond the capacity of such 
families to pay. 

Technical improvements in building method may take 
us some distance out of this impasse, but it is widely 
believed by those who have studied the question, that in 
the last resort subsidized low-rental housing is necessary. 
Canada fortunately is in the position of having provided 
for projects of this kind in the 1949 amendments to the 
National Housing Act. We need perhaps to remind our- 
selves that Section 35 of this Act authorizes the federal 
government to enter into agreements with provincial 
governments for low-rental housing and for its part to 
contribute 75 percent of the capital costs and of operat- 
ing deficits. The amazing thing is that in spite of the 
mounting need and the agitation that preceded this pro- 
gressive enactment so little has been done with it since. 
Two and a half years have now passed and all we can 
point to are a few small projects in three or four pro- 
vinces, still in the planning or construction stage, and 
two completed projects housing just over two hundred 
families in St. John’s, Newfoundland and Saint John, 
New Brunswick. 

What is the meaning of this dilatory response to a 
major problem about which so many people are con- 
cerned, when the means to its solution are ready at hand? 
No doubt here again costs are a factor in an inflationary 
period, and also the lack of serviced Jand. But one can- 
not believe these are insuperable obstacles with such a 
substantial proportion of the necessary funds available 
from the federal treasury. At any rate, there are other 
considerations of considerably greater importance. 

The first of these obviously is that many individuals 
and groups throughout the country, and some elected 
representatives at all levels of Government, are altogether 
opposed to the idea of public housing. Those who take 
this attitude are frequently actuated by self-interest, but 
the majority undoubtedly base their views on conviction 
and principle. They simply cannot believe that in a 
society like ours a man who makes the effort is unable 
to meet his own housing needs; and they are opposed to 
Government intervention in a field which has tradition- 
ally been reserved to private enterprise. To quote a 
recent statement they hold the view that “housing falls 
much more into the category of automobiles than it does 
into the category of hospitalization". 

Another reason for the present state of inactivity, 
strange as it may appear, is that Canadians in general are 
not aware of the legislative provision which now exists 
for rental housing subsidies. An interesting illustration of 
this was provided recently when the Trades & Labour 
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Congress met with the Cabinet. The brief which this 
body presented pointed out the need for low-rental 
housing and asked for "subsidies where necessary in 
order that families with low-income can enjoy low 
rentals despite high current building costs". If the writers 
of this statement knew about Section 35 of the amended 
National Housing Act, they gave no evidence of it. 
More remarkable still, the Prime Minister in his reply, 
while expressing sympathy with families in need of hous- 
ing, explained he would not like to have the responsibility 
of selecting those who should receive preferential treat- . 
ment under a government housing scheme. It would 
almost appear that he too is still in the dark about the 
1949 legislation and does not realize the extent to which 
the Government is already committed to a program of 
the sort requested. What one might have expected was 
that he would direct the delegation to the various pro- 
vincial governments and suggest that the next move was 
up to them and their municipalities. . . . 

True, the initiative rests with the local community, 
but a considerable degree of stimulation and guidance 
might reasonably be expected from the national level. 
The only conclusion one can draw from this lack of 
aggressive leadership, so different from that shown for 
example in regard to the Health grants, is that in spite 
of existing legislation the federal government lacks a 
policy in this matter which it is prepared to advocate 
and defend. 

The opportunity for a new beginning may perhaps 
be provided in the discussions currently taking place m 
the Banking and Commerce Committee which has at its 
disposal Mr. Mansur's unquestioned ability and cxperi- 
ence. À full consideration of the principles which should 
underlie public activity in the field of housing and com- 
munity planning, such as this Committee might initiate, 
would serve a very useful purpose at the present critical 
juncture... | 

Reference has been made to low-rental housing which 
is essential, but this, of course, forms only one element in 
a total situation which for too long has been dealt with 
piecemeal, project by project and street by street, instead 
of on a community and regional scale. In a time when 
larger communities are being strangled by congestion, 
traffic difficulties, and the lack of open space, and when 
the new towns, which are springing up overnight, may 
well without guidance find themselves ultimately in the 
same predicament, something much more statesmanlike 
and dynamic is called for. 


* These observations by the Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council appeared in the 32nd Annual Report of the 
Council. The full Report is available on request at the Canadian 
Welfare Council, 275 Cooper Street, Ottawa. 
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Au cours des années à venir, ce qui restreindra davantage le volume de la 


construction de nouvelles maisons sera la rareté de lotissements pourvu de 


services municipaux. C’est се qu'a souligné récemment M. David B. Mansur, 


président de la Société centrale d'hypothéques et de logement, lorsqu'il a exposé, 


au comité de la banque et du commerce de la Chambre des communes, les 


problèmes auxquels doit faire face l'organisme qu'il dirige. 


Nous reproduisons 


ici quelques-unes de ses remarques les plus appropriées qui ont paru dans le 


compte rendu du mercredi 28 mai, 1952. 


HOUSING PROGRESS WAITS ON COMMUNITY BUILDING 


by David B. Mansur* 


Г wILL be recalled that immediately after the War 

many of our municipalities had land already developed 
upon which residential construction could take place. 
They also had basic trunk services such as pumping 
stations, sewage disposal plants and trunk sewers with 
sufficient capacity to look after some new fringe area 
developments. The heavy post-war building program 
has now used up all available developed land and taxed 
the capacity of trunk services. Although the situation 
varied as between municipalities, it was generally the case 
that by 1950 the servicing of fringe area lands was prov- 
ing onerous upon the municipalities. 

Before dealing with the subject in detail, it might be 
well to indicate the magnitude of the problem. Assuming 
that 100,000 new residential units is a fair target figure, 
the development of land for such a program would in- 
volve about 22,000 acres a year. It is perfectly true that 
some of these houses will be built in rural areas and 
smaller towns where the problem of serviced land is not 
important. Others will be built in multiple form involv- 
ing higher densities. On the other hand, proportionately 
the development has been and is likely to be greater in 
the urban areas. 

Using the metropolitan area of Hamilton as an ex- 
ample, there is presently a stock of about 70,000 resi- 
dential units. An annual increment of 2,250 units might 
be what is required and this would involve the develop- 


* Excerpts from the Report of the Standing Committee of the 


House of Commons on Banking and Commerce-— Wednesday, 
May 28, 1952. 
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ment of 500 acres a year. Excluding the raw land cost, 
expenditures to service this land would be about $2 
millions at today's cost level. This represents $8.00 per 
head of population. A rough working rule is that such 
urban residential development will require an annual 
servicing of fringe area land of about two acres per 
thousand of population. 

Moving now to the provision of schools, I doubt that 
I can add much to that which has already been said by 
Mr. Adamson when speaking on this subject in the House 
of Commons. The census figures would indicate that 
each year until 1962 we might anticipate an increase in 
the school population of about 125,000 children per 
annum. Present day costs per room range from about 
$15,000 in the smaller fringe area municipalities to $30,000 
a room in the more developed communities. It is prob- 
ably safe to use about $25,000 per room as the average 
cost to the school boards. It would appear that about 
4,000 new rooms a year will be needed between now and 
1962. This involves a capital expenditure of some $100 
millions per annum, or about $7.50 per head of popula- 
tion—a figure just about equal to the cost of servicing 
fnnge area land. The operational costs of education is 
another factor with which I will not deal. 

The 1951 census figures show that in the city of 
Ottawa there are 22,521 children under five years of age. 
There are 12,561 children of ages ten to fourteen inclu- 
sive. This means that over the next five years, when the 
latter class are leaving school and the former class are 
entering school, there will be an increase in school popu- 


lation of 9,960 children or approximately 2,000 per 
annum. At thirty children per room, sixty-six new school 
rooms a year will be involved, which at current prices 
will cost $1,650,000. You will notice that these figures 
bring a comparable result to that which I have suggested 
earlier. Honourable members will find that a similar 
condition exists in practically every community in Can- 
ada—in lesser degree in Toronto proper but in greater 
degree in Edmonton where there are 19,819 children 
under five years of age and 9,860 of ages ten to fourteen 
inclusive. 


Another aspect of the problem is that in many cases 
the municipality has grown to its boundaries and the 
development of further land in that municipality is 
dependent upon annexation proceedings. Quite often the 
adjacent rural municipality does not look with favour 
upon the annexation so necessary to the expansion of the 
urban municipality. However, as a result of interest by 
provincial governments this problem of urban munici- 
palities securing additional land is rather less acute than 
It Was two years ago. 

During the earlier meetings of this committee a 
number of difficulties facing development of housing have 
been discussed. In my opinion the most important limit- 
ing factor in the volume of new house building over the 
years to come will be the shortage of serviced land. 
Over and above making good accumulated housing needs, 
I think that my estimates of the amount of serviced land 
that will be required are conservative. The marriage rate 
continues at a high level, as does the birth rate. Immigra- 
tion is continuing and there is a continuing migration by 
families from central areas to the fringes of the metro- 
politan areas. 

Most cities are built to their boundaries and we find 
new house construction spilling over into the adjoining 
municipalities. These adjoining municipalities, which are 
often rural in character, are suddenly finding themselves 
urbanised with all the consequential problems. Such 
dorimitory municipalities find that each new small house 
is another deficit item in municipal financing. With a 
sense of responsibility to their existing taxpayers they are 
hesitant to assume the additional financial responsibilities 
for schools and services. For the dormitory municipali- 
ties the problem is not just one of laying water mains 
and sewers in the project area but also large expenditures 
are required for basic facilities such as water supply, 
pumping facilities, sewage disposal plants and trunk lines. 

In my mind there is some question whether the 
municipal financial structure as we know it was designed 
to look after such rapid development. It is probably the 
case that some municipalities share this view because 
under existing conditions the land sub-divider and the 
small house builder have had to assume greatly increased 
responsibilities for the installation of services. Many 
municipalities now insist that the sub-divider or the house 
builder agree to install all necessary services before build- 
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ing permits are issued. In some cases the builder is also 
required to make a contribution towards the expansion of 
trunk lines to bring services to the edge of the project 
area. These costs are passed on to the home owner in 
his purchase price. It is to be remembered that most of 
the house building in Canada is done by small house 
builders with limited working capital and the result is 
that operations are curtailed because of the investment 
required. At one of our earlier meetings I mentioned the 
very practical difficulty that efficient servicing of land 
requires substantial blocks to be developed at one time. 
This makes it difficult for the small house builder because 
many of them are not in a position to purchase and 
service land beyond their immediate requirements. 

Our practice of capitalising in lending values expendi- 
tures made by the builder for services given to the project 
area does help to meet this problem. Land assembly 
operations under Sections 11 and 35 have also helped. 
But the builder is not helped by these operations, in 
respect to the expansion of trunk lines and the erection 
of schools. ! 


For the municipality the problem is relatively new, 
not because of its nature but because of its size. There 
is a tendency by some people to blame the municipalities 
for steps taken by them to curtail or stop house building. 
I have not too much sympathy with this view because I 
feel that municipalities can only proceed in accordance 
with their ability to finance and the ability of the tax- 
payers within each municipality to meet the ever increas- 
ing municipal costs. The problem is two-fold—firstly, 
the capacity and the willingness of the municipality to 
make capital expenditures and secondly, the ability of 
the property owners within a municipality to meet the 
annual operating costs. 

Although Central Mortgage must carry on its day 
to day operations in the atmosphere of this problem and 
assist in ЗАР? way possible, there is little we can do to 
remove the fundamental difficulties. The problem is one 
for the provinces and the municipalities. We are con- 
cerned not only on account of new starts but also because 
the ever mounting level of municipal taxation for educa- 
tional and other purposes is placing a prior charge against 
our outstanding mortgages. It is also narrowing the band 
of families with sufficient income to acquire new housing. 
The problem is receiving attention by some of the pro- 
vinces but as yet I have heard no positive suggestions of 
a manner in which it may be met. I hesitate to make any 
suggestions because of the complexity of the problem and 
because it lies without the field in which I operate. [ am 
sure however, that it will be with us for some time. The 
birth rate, which reached a new plateau in 1946 and 1947, 
will create need for more schools until about 1962. This 
will be followed by a very high marriage rate when the 
classes of 1946 and subsequent years become of marriage- 
able age. We can assume that the problem of assembling 
serviced land and paying for it is not a temporary one . . 
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On this map, showing the 13 municipalities in the Toronto, 
Ontario, area, the limits of the 1950 built up area are shown 
by the dotied line. The municipalities are numbered in the 
order of their relative rate of growth. The map is based on 
an illustration appearing in the March, 1951, report of the 
Committee on Metropolitan Problems, Civic Advisory Council 
of Toronto, of which the Chairman was P. Alan Deacon. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Mansur, as to land serviced under section 35 
and the land then sold to builders for building homes; is 
all the cost of the servicing charged in the local improve- 
ments rate or does the partnership absorb any of that 
cost.—A. In each case the partnershtp sets up a financial 
arrangement so that there will be full recovery to the 
partnership. There is no element of subsidy contemplated 
by the partnership. 

Q. So that as to the cost of services the only financial 
benefit then which flows to the ultimate owner of the 
new home that is built is any benefit which occurs as a 
result of the financing being done at a lower interest rate 
than it otherwise would be done. 

Mr. Hunter: You mean no profit. - 
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Sur la carte ci-dessus, qui nous montre les 13 municipalités 
de la région de Toronto, la ligne pointillée indique les limites 
de la région qui était construite en 1950. Les municipalités 
sont mentionnées dans l’ordre de leur croissance relative. La 
carte a été tracée d’après une illustration parue dans le rap- 
port de mars 1951 du comité chargé d'étudier les problèmes 
métropolitains, comité municipal consultatif de Toronto. 


The Witness: V think the point raised by Mr. Hunter 
is a most important one. When a municipality moves out 
trunk sewers into a raw land area the raw land immediately 
takes on a new price of about 10 times its raw land price. 
Under the federal-provincial scheme, the raw land is 
purchased in very large blocks before there is any un- 
earned increment in the land value to the lucky land 
owner on whose land municipal services are placed 
through the development. The land is bought before he 
gets an opportunity to take the profit which inevitably 
results in any area in which the municipality is installing 
services. . . 

Mr. MacNaughton: Is not the high cost of financing 
one of the chief factors for the high selling price of 
houses today? 
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The uneven burden of urbanization: the cost of 
extending services for a postwar dwelling in Toronto 
could be spread over about 140 families, whereas the 
same cost in North York Township was borne by one 
or two established taxpayers. The heaviest burdens 
tend to fall on types of local government with the 
least borrowing power. Figures for the chart were 
obtained from Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


The Witness: Yes. In 1948 we were thinking in 
terms of a 50 foot lot, services paid for at about $700 to 
$300. But today we think in terms of $1,400 to $1,600. 
That increment has gone right on to the home owner 
purchaser and not only the absolute amount, but the 
builder has his capital involved. Therefore it goes on to 

the purchaser, subject to a reasonable profit by the 
builder just as he would get a reasonable profit from the 
bricks and the mortar which he puts in. So the amount, 
as far as the purchaser is concerned, is perhaps that 
differential plus 10 per cent. 


Mr. Fraser: In the servicing do you include side- 
walks? 
The Witness: Yes, sir, but it will vary with the 


municipality. Only the most sophisticated of munici- 


Le fardeau inégal de l'aménagement urbain: a 
Toronto, le coût du prolongement des services muni- 
cipaux pouvait, après la guerre, dans le cas d’une 
nouvelle maison, se répartir entre environ 140 
familles, tandis que, dans le canton d’York-Nord, il 
fallait qu’un ou deux contribuables déjà établis le 
prennent à leur charge. Le plus lourd le fardeau, le 
moins la puissance d'emprunt. 


palities are willing to go on without sidewalks. Often 
the insistence upon sidewalks will vary inversely as the 
quality of the housing. For instance, in the village of 
Rockcliffe (where there is not too much complaint as 
to the quality of the housing) there is one sidewalk on 
one side of one street. The newer developments are 
a lot happier with a path than they are with full side- 
walks. However, I think it should be remembered that 
trafic conditions make a tremendous difference; and 
unless you are virtually at the end of the line, you are 
practically forced to get into the sidewalk business. Side- 
walks run around $135 for a 50 foot lot. . . 

The Witness: J hesitate to make any suggestion that 
would in any way suggest that I believe that the existing 
order of things should be changed. But within the present 
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framework I think there are a number of things that can 
be done. I believe that if Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation and the provinces really get out and churn 
and promote section 35, then we can do some very 
important land assembly which will help this problem 
along. It is to be remenibered, however, that whenever 
we enter into a partnership with the provinces for the 
development of land in a new area, we create a problem 
for one of the partners, not ourselves, in the matter of 
additional educational costs. 

But nevertheless, I think that if we go at it and develop 
it boldly—and I think there have been very bold steps 
taken in the city of Peterboro where, in a city of some 
10,000 people, we have accumulated 500 acres of land, 
and we are going to build virtually a new section of 
Peterboro—I think we can make important progress. . . 

I believe, as another relief to this problem, that 
possibly more attention should be paid to re-development. 
I appreciate the very high cost of re-development at the 
moment and the fact that every bit of re-development has 
a re-housing problem attached to it. But nevertheless, I 
do not think you can convert a city like Toronto into 
an enormous metropolitan area by merely projecting it 
out, so that it finally reaches Malton on one side, and 
Ajax on the other, and Orillia at the top. It just does not 
ааа up and make sense, because if we go on with that 
forever, notwithstanding the new subway (which may or 
may not be in operation next year,) we will proceed to 
meet with highway problems, and the cost of it will be 
very much greater than re-development in the centre of 
the city. I do not think you can really tackle the Toronto 
problem without contemplating re-development of some 
kind. That is the major approach which I think should 
be made to it. We nught interest the lending institutions 
in becoming active again under section 11. And without 
being the least bit uncomplimentary to the lending insti- 
tutions, I think it should be remembered that the develop- 
ment of land and its ensuing problems with the close 
liaison between the province and the municipality which 
is required, is a bit out of their line and territory. Other 
than that, they have done well, but it has taken a tremen- 
dous amount of effort, much more effort than a joint 
undertaking between ourselves and the Department of 
Planning and Development in Ontario. 

It is not within the capacity of the lending institutions 
to tackle the problem quite so directly; and I do think 
that our biggest help on this thing 1s the development of 
section 35 for a partnership with the province. . 

Mr. Hees asked the question: "If that is the case, why 
is this not going on all over the country?" The answer 
to it is this: That it is neither practical nor possible for 
the province and their partners, ourselves, to enter into 
a municipality without a pretty hearty welcome from that 
municipality. 

Now, so far as the development of the 683 lots are 
concerned, right here at Hurdman's Bridge, the munici- 
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pality thought the need was there, and they gave us 
every help; and certainly there is no criticism due to 
the city of Ottawa, because they were most co-operative. 
But let me go over some of the things that this means to 
the city of Ottawa. There will be 683 houses built. They 
will be modest houses, because of today’s cost level. In 
each one of those houses there will be one and one-half 
children of school age which will mean one thousand 
children, which will mean 33 school rooms at $25,000 
each, that amounts to $825,000 of capital expenditure 
involved in the development of schools which must be 
added to the financing requirements of the city of Ottawa 
to the extent that the provincial subsidy does not carry it, 
and the operating expenses which now are at a high level 
will be added to the over-all school bill. . 


As to the expenditures, every time one hydrant is 
loaded on to an already overloaded pumping system, it 
comes that much closer to the time when the pumping 
system must be expanded. In addition, there are the items 
of garbage, fire protection, police, and all the other 
services. In the city of Ottawa at the present time I 
would guess that a house upon which there has been 
less than $275 a year realized as municipal taxes is a 
deficit item on the books of the municipality. Now, this 
new housing which is kept down in size and kept down, 
perhaps, in quality by reason of the high cost, tends to 
come in at a lower tax level than the $275. Therefore 
the city of Ottawa is faced, I think, in the Hurdman’s 
bridge area with deficit operation. That is one of the 
reasons the municipalities are not enthusiastic. But I 
would suggest, Mr. Hees, that there will not be too many 
municipalities left in Ontario by a year from today where 
there will not be a very substantial land assembly project 
by the partnership. And I believe that if section 35 never 
did anything else than to put the land assembly operation 
into strong hands for the first time, strong non-grasping 
hands, such action will have been a very real accomplish- 
ment. .. 

By Mr. Nosewortby: 

Q. Mr. Mansur spoke about the development of the 
Toronto fringe area being built up mostly of these frame 
bungalows. What would vou suggest you build there 
arad of the one storey frame building or the 14 storey? 
What is preferable?—A. Mr. Noseworthy, I would say 
that I am not just good enough to change the ideas of the 
Toronto housewife. But I Sole like to see a greater 
mixture of fringe area development in Toronto. Just at 
the moment there is a pr oject going on in which there are 
3 or 4 very nice structures In multiple form in the fringe 
area of Toronto. I believe one of the greatest advances 
that could be made in Toronto would be that the people 
in Toronto accept semi-detached houses. A semi-de- 
tached house of course achieves land use in a manner 
simply impossible by the single house. It cuts down 
services, it provides more adequate space and has every- 
thing to recommend it. But there is no use in talking 


about semi-detached houses in the city of Toronto, no 
matter how rational it may Бе... 

Mr. Noseworthy: Mr. Mansur says “there is some 
question whether the municipal financial structure was 
designed to look after such rapid development”. Have 
you any suggestions as to improvements that could be 
made in that structure to meet that present day problem? 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman. I think that probably 
it is the case that municipalities which had been moving 
along in a fairly measured step up until 1945 suddenly 
found the pace accelerated by about 3 or 4 times; they 
found that the expansion was not only physical but 
financial, and one that was difficult to digest. I think 
that certain steps have already been taken—maybe they 
should be extended and maybe they have gone too far. 
The Ontario Crown Corporation to buy debentures of 
municipalities is one of them. An almost nationwide 
increase in participation by the provinces in educational 
costs is another. The development of financial assistance 
under section 35 is another. Now I will admit, Mr. 
Noseworthy, these perhaps might be described as palli- 
atives. No major change is contemplated that I know of 
in this. I am not at all sure that a major change would 
be desirable. I certainly can't say what change would be 


PROVINCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
SELF LIQUIDATING MUNICIPAL 


PUBLIC WORKS 


DAVID B. MANSUR 
possible. But I do think that municipalities which are 
asked to extend services at a rate of more than 24 or 3 
per cent per annum must because of their very structure 
have difficulty in absorbing those responsibilities, both 
physical and financial. 

By Mr. Nosewortby: 

Q. Do you think that the new provisions that are being 
made are sufficient to enable them to meet these difficul- 
ties?—A. I have difficulty in determining in my own 
mind as to whether the things which I have mentioned 
can be expanded rapidly enough to assist the munici- 
palities. I must say that I view with some concern the 
increasing level of taxation as it affects the home owner 
within the municipality and I think the increase in level 
of taxation in itself reflect difficulties that these munici- 
palities are up against. Now, I hesitate to say what the 
future holds, but I do believe that the whole problem of 
expanding our municipalities so much faster than has been 
anticipated in the past may prove to be one of the very 
real problems that face provinces for the next few years 
to come. I think the figures that I have mentioned today 
in the educational field, projected until 1962, are an 
indication that the struggle may be a real one. 


WHEREAS most municipalities are faced with the necessity of providing utilities 
and other services required by the concentration of and increase in population 


within their boundaries; and 


WHEREAS the funds required for the provision of these utilities and services 
must, at present, be borrowed on the open market, frequently at interest rates 
which cannot be absorbed in the rates which can be charged for the services so 


provided: 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Provincial Governments be requested 
to make adequate funds available at low interest rates to municipalities for public 


works projects." 


Resolution passed at the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities, Calgary, 
June 29-July 3, 1952. 
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Book Reviews 


MAN, SOCIETY AND ENVIRONMENT 
Brian Hackett* 


An encyclopedic topic is covered within the limits of 272 
pages, assisted by a further 22 pages of illustrations and 
plans. A fairly comprehensive bibliography has also 
been included. 


In recent years, both Lewis Mumford’s The Culture 
of Cities and Henry Churchill’s The City is the People 
have dealt with the same totality: man’s motivations 
through the ages to act socially and the resulting environ- 
mental accommodation required for his social behaviour 
and activity. This latest addition is more historical in 
character than its predecessors. It forms a review of the 
history of the western world, emphasizing those aspects 
which bear upon the creation of urban and rural envir- 
onment since the earliest stages of man’s communal life. 
As in the other books mentioned, considerable attention 
is given to today’s environmental problems resulting 
from a rapidly changing social setting where human 
relationships tend to become secondary to those of a 
technico-human character. 


Mr. Hackett has included certain topics frequently 
omitted in books on planning. ‘Throughout history, he 
pays special attention to rural developments and environ- 
mental changes in the countryside. He offers good 
sections on the contributions to Western environmental 
growth made by Byzantium, Islam and China, which are 
welcome. 

No attempt has been made to prophesy or propose. 
A cogent theme underlies the whole book, however, and 
forms the essence of Mr. Hackett’s thesis: we live in an 
environment patterned by past societies which have 
played their historic role, hence planning today should 
recognize that the new environment being created will 
contain this historic content. Without quarrelling with 
this thesis, it is necessary to make certain observations. 


Canadian readers should supplement this book by a 
study of native conditions in Canada, perhaps Lower’s 
Colony to Nation. The local scene does not come 
within Mr. Hackett’s study, and would seem to contra- 
dict this thesis. Citise in Canada and the United States, 
particularly west coast cities, are building a contemporary 
environment in a comparative historical wilderness. 
Planning considerations of an historic continuity in their 
case would tend to thwart and distort environmental 
growth into pre-conceived moulds, having little relation 
to actual conditions and contemporary needs. 


The title of the book is deceptive. The author’s 
approach is external and panoramic, ‘man’ being left out. 


* Percival Marshall & Co., London, 1950. 
Distributed in Canada by the British Book Service, Toronto (5s.) 
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Certain incongruities add to the confusion. For example, 
one paragraph has as its beginning: “.... but the Moors’ 
knowledge of agriculture was restricted to traditional 
farming methods in North West Africa which were 
pastoral. . ." and ends “. . . the gardens constructed by 
the Moors (in Europe) were indicative of a scientific 
approach to agriculture... The Book of Farming by 
Ibn-Al-Awam who lived in the twelfth century, was 
also an indication of the Moors’ knowledge and skill in 
agriculture.” 

Those who have studied planning progress in all lands 
may be surprised when they read that 4... planning 
legislation has placed Britain ahead of any other country 
in the extent and range of planning powers...” This 
statement is mitigated to some extent further on in the 
book when you are led to gain the impression that per- 
haps Palestine and certainly Russia are ahead of Britain 
in these powers. There is no mention of the other 
communist and socialist countries, which have tremen- 
dous planning powers— a natural adjunct to dictatorial 
social systems. The statement is probably correct when 
applied to the western democracies only. 


Some confused writing about Le Corbusier, the great 
French architect and planner, should also be clarified. 
Among the many architects and planners mentioned in 
the book he is perhaps the most consciously sensitive to 
our environmental heritage, as exemplified by his schemes 
for the reconstruction of some French cities. Dubbing 
his urban proposals ‘unrealistic’ seems highly prejudiced 
when they appear in a book dealing with the need for 
urban development. Later in the book, sympathetic 
space is devoted to a description of Le Corbusier's urban 
centres which seem eminently suited to large scale 
growth of urban areas in our age, and parallel what is 
actually happening. 

Two serious questions may arise in the mind of the 
reader with respect to the author's analysis of the present 
situation. Does he give enough consideration to mecha- 
nization as an extension of human bchaviour? For ex- 
ample, can man be thought of in planning other than as 
man plus automobile, or child plus tricycle and bicycle? 
A visit to Los Angeles will show the extent to which 
man no longer needs or desires pedestrian conveniences 
within urban centres. 


The other question concerns ‘survey and synthesis’. 
This procedure appears often in the book as the accepted 
and, it seems, the only method of planning today. Has 
Mr. Hackett eliminated the art of design from the 
planning process?’ We have ratnonalized planning to a 
point of dull sterility. He seems to realize this himself, 
as throughout the book he refers to ‘lost art’ and ‘lost 
sense of propriety’. Rather, it is good to see that planners 
are now growing out of the functional school (as modern 
architects are doing also) and are designing and planning 
creatively. In planning this is not replacing the 'survey 
and synthesis’ which must be done; it is a parallel creative 
process carried on at the same time, creation and syn- 
thesis being merged through design. 


This book would form an excellent text for students 
at the graduate school level. It opens many vistas for 
research and study. The bibliography is helpful in this 
respect, and some of the books (at least on history and 
architecture) should be read before reading this one, or 
many terms and events mentioned will be meaningless. 
In the absence of a more precise and complete book, and 
one where more illustrations near their related text are 
used, Man, Society and Environment provides a mature 
introduction to an understanding of the historic totality 
which forms our environment. 

FRED LASSERRE 


School of Architecture, 
University of British Columbia 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


Horace L. Brittain* 


THE PLANNING FUNCTION IN URBAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Robert A. Walker** 


Dr. Brittain’s survey is necessary background reading 
for anyone new to the field of local government or 
community planning. It is the only general account 
of local government in Canada to be published in forty- 
five years. 

The author, director of the Toronto Bureau of 
Municipal Research and of the Citizens’ Research Insti- 
tute of Canada until his retirement in 1947, has been 
closely associated with the improvement of municipal 
administration for thirty years. He is therefore well 
qualified to write such a book. 

To the experienced practitioner in the fields of 
planning and housing, however, the book offers little. 
It is a brief, simplified and popularized survey intended 
for the average citizen (though its high price is likely 
to prevent a very wide sale). As a result, it inevitably 
tends to be somewhat superficial. A separate (ten-page) 
chapter is devoted to community planning and metro- 
politan areas, but it does little more than review some of 
the existing provisions and arrangements. 

Dr. Brittain does try to show that planning activity 
in Canada is far from satisfactory, and quotes from a 
recent survey to the effect that of fifty-two urban com- 
munities in eight provinces, twenty-one had town 
planning commissions, three others had council com- 
mittees with town planning functions, and twenty-nine 
had no town planning organization, even on paper. 
After surveying existing municipal zoning and housing 


* Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1951. ($6.00) 


**University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1950. 
Distributed in Canada by W. J. Gage & Co., Toronto. ($4.75 
US.) 


and finding them in a similar unsatisfactory state, he 
argues that a major reason is lack of co-ordination, both 
functionally and geographically. He therefore concludes: 

“The line of advance is evidently the establishment of 

commissions or boards which will discharge the three 

functions of town planning, zoning and housing con- 
trol. At least in metropolitan centres, local town 
planning, zoning and housing must give way to 

regional planning, zoning and housing.” (p. 113) 

With regard to local government in metropolitan 
areas, the author goes on record as favouring complete 
consolidation of municipalities rather than a system of 
boroughs on the London plan, though the arguments 
given for and against this opinion are rather sketchy 
considering the importance of the problem, and no 
reference is made to the comprehensive study of ‘Toronto 
by a special committee of Toronto’s Civic Advisory 
Council. 

The only other point of direct interest to planners 
is the observation that some Canadian cities are institut- 
ing capital ч» e and the author's opinion that "the 
development of capital budget procedure during the 
next two decades should be the chief feature of munici- 
pal progress in Canada". "It is obvious," he says, “That 
a capital budget worthy of the name . . . is impossible 
without a Town Planning Commission advisory to coun- 
cil but with important powers". (p. 79). 

His opinion that future planning agencies must par- 
ticipate directly in budget procedure does not seem to 
have raised any question in his mind as to the appro- 
priateness of using independent agencies to fulfil this or 
any other planning function. Yet in his final chapter 
on weaknesses of local government he lists as one of 
them the diffuseness of municipal organization and argues 
that “the trend toward the division of executive func- : 
tions and the setting up of administrative commissions in 
addition to municipal councils and school boards must 
be reversed". (p. 138) 

This is precisely the problem to which Dr. Walker 
has addressed himself in "The Planning Function in 
Urban Government". It is a vastly different book from 
that by Dr. Brittain. The one is a general survey of 
a broad field; the other is a single-minded analysis of a 
particular problem. "The problem—how urban planning 
should be done—is one with which all planners are con- 
cerned. And, since Dr. Walker's book, based on a 
detailed study of thirty-seven planning agencies in the 
United States, is so M op it is one which 
anyone with a position of influence in the planning field 
should read. 

The first edition of this book was published over ten 
years ago and has had a profound effect upon the planning 
movement in the United States. The pace of social 
change is so slow, however, that the author's thesis is 
still considered revolutionary. 

Although the book is so full of stimulating ideas and 
"quotable quotes" that it is difficult to review without 
using the author's own words, his central argument is 
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simply this: the traditional independent planning com- 
mission must go. His reason for this conclusion is his 
observation that it has been a failure. Within thirty 
years after 1907 over one thousand city planning com- 
missions had been created in the United States, yet today 
most of them are inactive and without funds. 


More important is his explanation of why they have 
failed: 
“Many of the difficulties in which planning agencies 
find themselves stem from the uncertain status which 
they occupy between a private civic activity and a 
governmental function. . . The efforts of public 
planning agencies to operate as though they were 
private advocates of public policy has led them, hap- 
lessly, into the political arena. There they have 
suffered the fate of the early Christians among the 
lions”. (p. 364) 
“Planning, of whatever character and no matter how 
good, is useless unless it influences official action. 
This, in turn, requires the confidence and good will 
of those who decide public policy. As long as the 
planning agency is outside the governmental struc- 
ture, however, planning will tend to encounter resist- 
ance from public officials as an invasion of their 
responsibility and jurisdiction... Rather than seek- 
ing close and harmonious ties with the executive and 
council, planners have emphasized their independence. 
In so doing they have created a maximum of resist- 
ance to recognition of the planning function itself.” 
(p. 166) 
Dr. Walker further points out that practically all 
existing municipal functions have gone through a period 


DEVELOPMENT ALONG THE 


ТЕ is the first report of the Lower Mainland Planning 
Board of British Columbia and it is one on which 
they are to be congratulated. It is brief and to the point, 
clear and well balanced. Few reports bring together, as 
this one does, all the factors involved in a region, includ- 
ing its geographical environment, its economic develop- 
ment, its social characteristics and political and adminis- 
trative framework. But here they are all given due 
consideration and one sees their dependence on each 
other. 

The report begins with a survey of the geography of 
the area. It points out that this is an unusually well- 
defined region where each use of land reacts very strongly 
on the other. It implies throughout that, since nothing 
can escape the strong regional forces, the best thing to do 


* THE LOWER MAINLAND LOOKS AHEAD—A Report 
and outline Plan for the Development of the Lower Mainland 
Region of British Columbia. The Lower Mainland Planning 
Board, New Westminster, B.C., 1952. Price $2.00. 
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of being administered by a semi-autonomous citizen 
board similar to the planning commission. It was only 
gradually that they were assimilated into the administra- 
tive hierarchy of city government. 


His conclusion, then, is that planning must become 
an integral part of municipal administration. The obvious 
way to achieve this is to have the detailed planning done 
by the existing administrative heads of departments, with 
a permanent expert appointed to direct and co-ordinate 
their planning activities. They then advise the elected 
officials on planning in the same way as they advise on 
any other municipal function. 

It is significant that after ten more years of experi- 
ence with planning, Dr. Walker remains firm in his 
original conclusion, as shown in the final chapters of 
this new edition, which review the status of planning in 
1950 and restate his conclusions in post-war terms. It 
is also significant that two Canadian planners, Professors 
Spence-Sales and Bland, have reached a similar conclu- 
sion with regard to planning organization in Canada 
(see Community Planning Review, Feb. 1952, pp. 15-26). 

Although Dr. Walker’s solution is logically simple, 
its implementation will involve a fundamental revision 
of existing organization, legislation and attitudes, and will 
as a result meet considerable resistance. It is therefore 
only fair that all those who at present tend to doubt the 
validity of Dr. Walker’s conclusions should read his 
evidence and arguments carefully before pronouncing 
final judgment. 

DoNArp RowaT 


Department of Political Science and 
Public Administration, Carleton College, Ottawa 


LOWER FRASER RIVER* 


is to acknowledge them, and try to make a better adjust- 
ment to them. The region is so compact that the spread 
of cities, if unwisely carried out, may adversely affect 
agriculture or recreation, without much possibility of 
compensation from outside the area; the pattern of routes 
has less margin for error than in most lowlands; the choice 
of suburban or new industrial sites will have more than 
usual ramifications. This is a strong argument for 
planning. | 

The report goes on to describe the topography, soils 
and climate of the area and points out that, because of 
limited space, each of these factors is also given the 
highest significance. Should the population reach the 
1,500,000 which is postulated within the foreseeable 
future, then it will be of utmost importance to leave 
agriculture as much available land as possible. Already 
towns, suburbs, factories and roads are invading land 
which might better be left, because of slope, soil, drain- 
age and weather, to market gardening and dairy farming. 
The report suggests that at least in the case of suburbs 


the higher land, with cooler summers, or steeper slopes 
with thinner soil, should be used. 

In Canada in general there is so much space around 
metropolitan regions, so much alternative agricultural 
land in the wwland of the city, that the need for retaining 
land in market gardens and farms is sacrificed, with few 
qualms, to housing subdivisions, golf courses or factor 
sites. In the Fraser delta where, within an area of 1800 
square miles, 60% of the population of the Province of 
British Columbia live, agricultural land must surely be 
at a premium, especially as population increases. 

The report also suggests that airports, tourist centres 
and residential suburbs should be built to avoid fog and 
frost hollows and recommends that more weather in- 
formation be acquired in order to adjust land use to 
climate. This also seems to the reviewer to be a signi- 
ficant contribution of the Lower Mainland Planning 
group. In his experience few planners have ever heard 
of micro-climatic studies, let alone made use of them; 
yet they should be among the most important factors in 
planning for the health and welfare, and even the 
economic efficiency, of an area—especially in Canada 
where climatic hazards are more severe than in most 
countries. 

After having discussed the geographic basis of eco- 
nomic and social development, the Report continues its 
analysis of the region by a general survey of occupation, 
production and population. An excellent feature is the 
study of economic trends which show that manufacture 
and trade are rapidly gaining over lumbering and fishing 
as principal occupations of the region. This will be more 
true as other parts of the province compete successfully 
in primary production; although it is not visualized that 
such remoter areas will compete industrially. Rather, 
they will contribute goods to be made into consumer 
products in the lower Mainland and thus swell the tide 
of manufacturing. 

However, this section of the report is rather unsatis- 
factory in being vague and in over generalizing the data. 
The conclusions may be right but they should be borne 
out by more statistics of trends in production and popu- 
lation, and by more constructive use of them. 

The main point is that such changes must be antici- 
pated and that municipalities should plan accordingly 
and zone the land so that there is a rational use of space 
in the future. At present, change is most rapid in sub- 
urban areas and perhaps the chief problem is that of the 
urban zone. The rapid development from the past, 
mostly on a haphazard basis, has led to the growth of 
sprawling communities which, had thev been planned, 
could have taken up much less space and made more land 
available for the redeployment of industry and housing. 
"These scattered communities cost their members more in 
roads, utilities, schools and other services than should 
be the case. 

Not only have many municipalities grown up in an 
irrational way, but the development of some types of 
agriculture and of some lumbering and fishing enterprises 
has proceeded in a hit-or-miss way which has led to many 


unfortunate uses of land. The Report urges that such 
enterprises be encouraged to co-ordinate their efforts 
with municipal or regional planning. This is obviously 
one of the most difficult and delicate problems in the 
region since many people go in for these enterprises just 
because they can ‘be their own bosses’. The planner must 
realize and take account of this. One of the best Ways 
to meet it is through wise publicity and in this connec- 
tion the Report should do much to persuade such people 
of the value for themselves, as individuals in their own 
businesses, in working out the problems of the region 
on an overall basis. 

It is recognized that a detailed, geographical analysis 
of existing land use is essential for regional planning and 
an excellent land use survey accompanies the report and 
is the basis of the planning proposals. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that the map has had to be reduced so much, as it 
is difficult to read. One hopes that copies of the original 
are available for all interested parties, since the study is 
obviously one of the best of its kind. 

Having covered the occupations, population, trans- 
portation, utilities and administration within the region, 
the Report proceeds by setting out the principles of 
regional planning which it has adopted, and concludes 
by suggesting plans for the future. 

he principles of planning are carefully stated. Par- 
ticular note is made of the effect of new technologies 
and economic practices on the increased space require- 
ments of industry; of the demand for better recreational 
facilities as more and more people crowd into the cities 
to live; and of the better adjustment of functional regions 
in cities to the geography of the local site and to the 
social structure of the local community. 

With these facts in mind the existing and potential 
industrial areas and recreational and urban developments 
are examined in some detail, with due consideration for 
the next fifty years. This section is very useful in supply- 
ing the background for planning. It assures us that we 
can find land, for example, for city development “which 
will not take food from our own mouths by sprawling 
on to farm land; which will be relatively high and fog- 
free, and which can be separated by open country so as 
to produce safe, livable communities". The Report then 
goes on to say: "It will be to our eternal shame and hurt 
if we fail to do this, for the opportunity will never 
return", 

The plan sketched out for the future, part of which 
is reproduced with this review, is a real contribution, not 
only to the area but also to Canada in that it shows: 

(a) that planning must essentially be done on a 
regional basis. Mumford states that the city is 
the region in human expression. City and region 
are absolutely inseparable. Only artificial means 
do, in fact, make them appear separate and 
planning should get beyond these artificial bounds. 

(b) That the use of land must be adjusted to local 
topography and soils, climate and vegetation— 
and also to what men most want to do with these 
things or rather what can best be done with them. 
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This illustration is based on the Westerly portion of а plan 
entitled “A Pattern for Tomorrow” from “The Lower Main- 
land Looks Ahead.” Scale of the plan is approximately six 
miles to the inch. 


(c) That by planning on a regional and on a physical 
basis a more efficient, economic development can 
be achieved, which also provides scope for social 
betterment. 

The Report ends with a series of concrete Recom- 
mendations. These have been limited to feasible sugges- 
tions. The temptation to go too far too fast, which not 
a few planners are prone to, is wisely resisted, a fact 
which should add to the value of the Report. Probably 
the most important suggestion is that regional and muni- 
cipal planning should be co-ordinated. ‘True of all areas, 
this is particularly needed in a region which is so restrict- 
ed, yet so cohesive, as the Lower Mainland, where what 
one unit does has far-reaching effects, often extending 
throughout the whole. It seems to the reviewer that if the 
Report were to achieve nothing else than the implemen- 
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La photo ci-dessus montre la partie ouest d'un plan intitulé: 
*Modéle de demain", tiré de The Lower Mainland Looks 
Ahead. Le plan est à l'échelle d'environ six milles au pouce. 


tation of this recommendation it would have gone far to 
justify the work of the Lower Mainland Planning Board. 

Space does not permit discussion of other recom- 
mendations which deal with setting up additional planning 
boards, with water and drainage problems, railways and 
harbours, control of subdivisions, land conservation, com- 
prehensive zoning and governmental changes necessary 
to bring these things about. Suffice it to say that this is 
such a carefully organized Report, representing such 
considerable research, that it will undoubtedly have a 
wide influence, not only in local circles but wherever 
people are concerned with regional planning and devel- 
opment. 


J. Wrerorp Watson 


Ottawa 
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